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The  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  is  based  on  the  Charter  signed  April 
30,  1948,  at  the  Ninth  International  Cbnference 
of  American  States,  meeting  in  Bogota. 

Twenty-one  .American  States  are  members  of 
the  Organization — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  Organization  has  been  developed  to  achieve 
an  order  of  jx-ace  and  justice,  to  promote  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States,  to  strengthen 
their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty, 
their  territorial  integrity,  and  their  independence. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
constitutes  a  regional  agency. 

The  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization, 
and  its  fjermanent  central  organ,  is  the  Pan 
American  Union,  founded  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  on  .April  14,  1890.  .April  14  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  scope  of  Pan  .American  Union  activities 
was  expanded  by  resolutions  adopted  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  Conferences.  The  Union  has  gradually 
broadened  its  activities  in  every  field  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  and  its  technical  and 
information  offices  render  ever  greater  service 
to  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  furthering,  through 
these  offices  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
American  States. 

The  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
group>ed  in  five  Departments,  namely:  a)  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic  and  Social  .Affairs;  b) 
Department  of  International  Law  and  Organiza¬ 
tion;  c)  Department  of  Cultural  .Affairs;  d) 
Department  of  Information;  and  e)  Department 
of  Administrative  Services.  Their  directors  arc 
app>ointed  by  the  Secretary  General.  The  directors 
of  the  first  three  Departments  are  the  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  Inter-.American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Inter-.American  Council  of 
Jurists,  and  the  Inter-.American  Cultural  Council, 
resp)cctivcly.  The  .Assistant  .Secretary  General  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization,  which  has  its 
seat  at  the  Pan  .American  Union,  is  compxjscd  of 
one  representative  for  each  Member  State  of  the 


Organization;  he  is  appointed  by  the  respective 
government,  with  rank  of  .Ambassador.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  each  State  has  one  vote.  Decisions  of 
the  Council  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Council  takes  cognizance,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Charter  and  inter-.American  treaties  and 
agreements,  of  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Conferences  or  the  Meetings  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
also  a  provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  for  the 
purpKJses  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  .Assistance, 
and  has  special  functions  in  the  peaceful  solution 
of  controversies  between  .American  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  Pact  of  Bogota  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  the  Council  is  respxDnsible  for 
the  propxr  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  elects  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  and  the  .Assistant  .Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  takes  action  itself  or  acts  through 
its  technical  Organs  to  further  cooperation  in 
various  fields  of  activity.  These  Organs  are:  The 
Inter-.American  Economic  and  .Social  Council, 
the  Inter-.American  Council  of  Jurists,  and  the 
Inter-.American  Cultural  Council.  The  first 
functions  permanently  at  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  and  the  two  latter  meet  periodically  at 
places  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  Member  States  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  by  means  of  annual  quotas 
on  bases  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization,  taking  into  account  each  country’s  ability 
to  pay  and  its  determination  to  contribute  equita¬ 
bly.  The  budget  is  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Pan  .American  Union  is  also  the  permanent 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  the  .Specialized  Conferences.  It 
acts  as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
and  its  Organs  in  the  preparation  of  programs 
and  regulations  for  these  meetings,  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  necessary  personnel  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  arc 
held,  acts  as  custodian  of  documents  and  archives 
of  the  Conferences,  serves  as  dcpxjsitory  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  inter-.American  agree¬ 
ments,  and  submits  repxjrts  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Inter-.American  Conferences  on  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  various  Organs,  and  in  general 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  General  p>articipates  in  all  the  Inter- 
.American  Conferences  and  in  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  Organs. 
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The  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 

WILLIAM  MANGER 

Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


On  April  30,  1948,  representatives  of  the 
twenty-one  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  meeting  at  Bogota  signed  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.’  The  organization  of  the  inter- 
American  system  was  the  most  important 
subject  on  the  program  of  the  Conference; 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  was  its  most 
significant  achievement.  This  Treaty  rep¬ 
resents  a  definite  step  forward  in  the 
evolution  of  the  inter-American  movement. 
It  consolidates  in  a  single  cohesive  organ¬ 
ization  what  has  heretofore  lieen  an 
abstract  union  of  nations,  and  is  the 
first  attempt  to  combine  into  a  single 
instrument  the  many  and  diverse  elements 
of  international  organization  that  have 
developed  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Union  May  25, 
1948 

'  For  the  text  of  the  Charter  see  p.  367  el  seq. 


It  has  often  Ijeen  a  source  of  comment 
that  this  oldest  and  most  successful  of 
international  organizations  should  have 
been  able  to  develop  on  the  loose  and 
intangible  basis  that  has  characterized 
its  fifty-eight  years  of  existence.  In  real¬ 
ity,  that  flexibility  has  been  one  of  its 
greatest  elements  of  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
while  a  maximum  of  flexibility  should  be 
preserved,  a  closer  coordination  and  a 
greater  integration  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  system  are  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  That  was  the  basic  thought 
that  inspired  the  drafting  of  the  Charter. 

Obviously,  the  Treaty  signed  at  Bogota 
has  introduced  changes  into  the  inter- 
American  system.  But  the  Treaty  is  in  no 
sense  a  radical  document.  It  does  not 
seek  to  tear  dowm  the  old  and  to  substitute 
something  entirely  new.  The  framers  of 
the  Charter  have  followed  the  traditional 
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Pan  American  practice  of  building  upon 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  past;  of  seeking 
to  improve  and  perfect  that  which  has 
lK*cn  tried  and  found  workable.  The 
Charter  of  Bogota  is  not  merely  the  work 
of  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
.\merican  States;  it  is  the  cumulative 
result  of  fifty-eight  years  of  Pan  American 
endeavor. 

The  name  of  the  Organization 

Not  the  least  significant  feature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bogota  is  the  name  that  has 
l)een  given  to  the  organization  which  it 
creates.  Because  of  the  l)asic  concept 
underlying  the  Organization  of  .American 
States,  the  title  represents  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  change  than  apjx'ars  at  first 
glance.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  selection 
of  the  name  was  the  subject  of  no  little 
discussion.  Since  the  very  inception  of 
the  inter-American  organization  back  in 
1890,  there  has  existed  a  Union  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  But  prior  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Bogota,  this  association  of 
States  w'as  something  intangible,  indefinite; 
or,  as  the  Haljana  Convention  of  1928 
expressed  it,  a  “moral  union”  of  the 
.\merican  Repul)lics,  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  through  various  interrelated  but 
largely  independent  organs.  Under  the 
Charter  of  Bogota,  this  association  has 
l)cen  made  tangible  and  positive  and  the 
N’arious  elements  of  the  system  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relationship  with  one 
another.  In  reducing  this  grouping  of 
states  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
a  number  of  delegations  were  most  solici¬ 
tous  that  no  term  should  lie  employed 
that  might  in  any  sense  imply  the  creation 
of  an  entity  superior  to  its  component 
parts,  or  as  they  put  it.  the  creation  of  a 
superstate.  The  use  of  such  terms  as 
“union,”  “association.”  or  “society” 
would,  it  was  feared,  convey  such  an 
implication,  and  the  adoption  of  the 


term  “Organization  of  .American  States” 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I 
am  not  defending  the  logic  of  that  reason¬ 
ing  and  to  many  the  use  of  one  term  or 
another  is  largely  a  question  of  semantics; 
the  force  of  the  organization  is  not  in  the 
title  but  in  the  provisions  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  creates  it. 

The  Charter  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  Part  I  is  merely  a  reaffirmation 
of  Ijasic  principles — it  contains  an  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  duties 
of  States;  the  bases  of  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  cooperation;  the  obligation  of  the 
American  Repuljlics  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  peaceful  means,  and  of  reciprocal 
assistance  by  all  States  in  the  event  of  an 
aggression  against  any  one  of  them.  These 
rules  of  conduct,  of  mutual  rights  and 
obligations,  have  Ijeen  expressed  on  re¬ 
peated  occasions  in  treaties,  declarations, 
and  resolutions  adopted  at  inter-.American 
conferences.  They  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  structure  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism  has  lieen  erected. 

Part  II  of  the  Charter  eml)odies  what 
might  l)e  termed  the  structural  features  of 
the  Organization:  the  instrumentalities 
through  which  it  operates,  with  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  their  powers  and  functions. 
The  most  important  changes  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  inter-American  system  apjaear 
in  this  part  of  the  Charter.  But  even  here, 
while  changes  of  substance  have  been 
made,  the  basic  features  of  the  system,  as 
they  have  evolved  during  the  more  than 
half  a  century  that  the  Pan  American 
movement  has  Ix^en  in  operation,  are 
maintained. 

Thus,  the  Charter  preserves  the  system 
of  conferences  that  has  lieen  a  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment  since  its  inception.  The  Inter- 
American  Conference,  as  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States  will  hence¬ 
forth  lie  called,  continues  as  the  supreme 
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organ  of  the  Organization,  with  authority 
to  decide  upon  general  matters  of  policy 
and  to  determine  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  its  organs,  and  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  friendly  relations 
among  the  American  States. 

The  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  since  their 
inception  in  1939  have  made  such  notable 
contributions  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  W'estern  Hemisphere,  are  also  pre¬ 
served  in  their  traditional  pattern.  Under 
the  Charter  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
will  be  held  to  consider  problems  of  an 
urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest  to 
the  American  States,  and  to  serve  as  the 
organ  of  consultation  in  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  and  security  of  the 
Continent. 

In  like  manner,  the  Charter  provides  for 
a  continuation  of  the  Specialized  Confer¬ 
ences  to  deal  with  technical  matters  or  to 
develop  specific  aspects  of  inter-American 
coopieration.  Much  of  the  progress  here¬ 
tofore  made  in  the  field  of  inter-American 
relations  can  be  traced  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Specialized  Conferences,  and 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  important 
work  heretofore  realized  at  these  meetings 
will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

fourth  instrumentality  through  which 
the  inter-American  system  realizes  its  pur¬ 
poses  consists  of  the  Specialized  Organiza¬ 
tions.  These  likewise  are  preserved  in  the 
Charter,  where  they  are  defined  as  those 
agencies  of  an  inter-governmental  charac¬ 
ter  which  have  been  established  by  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  and  which  have  specific 
functions  with  respect  to  technical  matters 
of  common  interest  to  the  American  States. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization 

With  respect  to  the  four  foregoing  agen¬ 
cies,  the  changes  made  are  of  a  minor 
character,  intended  to  tie  the  different 
organs  more  closely  together  and  to  pro¬ 


vide  for  a  closer  coordination  of  their  acti¬ 
vities.  But  with  respect  to  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  instrumentalities,  namely,  the  Pan 
.American  Union  and  the  Governing 
Board,  the  changes  are  something  more 
than  merely  ones  of  form. 

Thus,  under  the  Charter  of  Bogota,  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  becomes  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  .American 
States.  This  is  a  substantial  change  inso¬ 
far  as  the  structural  form  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  concerned;  but  it  is  not  a  radical 
one  from  a  functional  or  operational  stand¬ 
point.  The  change  is  a  recognition  of  the 
altered  status  of  the  Council,  of  the  broader 
functions  which  it  has  acquired  in  recent 
years,  and  which  it  will  continue  to  e.xer- 
cise  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

When  the  Governing  Board  was  created 
in  1902  it  was  organized,  as  the  resolution 
of  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  defined  its  powers,  to 
“manage”  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  as  the  Pan  .American 
Union  was  then  known;  or  as  the  1906 
resolution  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  e.xpressed  it, 
to  “administer”  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  This  continued  to  Ije  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  for  many  years  its  sole,  function. 
It  was,  in  other  words,  an  integral  part  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  “managing”  or  “administering” 
the  institution  which  has  its  headquarters 
here  in  this  building. 

Gradually,  however,  the  scope  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Governing  Board  broadened;  it 
began  to  e.xercise  authority  outside  of  and 
beyond  the  Pan  .American  Union.  By 
resolutions  of  inter-American  conferences 
it  established  and  regulated  specific  inter- 
American  agencies;  the  Mexico  City  Con¬ 
ference  of  1945  authorized  it  to  take  action 
on  matters  affecting  the  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  inter-American  system;  and 
under  the  1947  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty  of 
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Reciprocal  Assistance,  the  Governing 
Board  was  made  the  Provisional  Organ  of 
Consultation  in  the  event  of  armed  attack 
or  an  act  of  aggression  against  an  American 
State. 

This  tendency  is  continued  in  the  Charter 
signed  at  Bogota,  where  the  Council  ij 
given  powers  which  make  it  in  a  sense  the 
permanent  executive  council  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States.  Today, 
the  authority  of  the  Council  touches  upon 
and  affects  every  other  organ  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization.  It  prepares  the  programs 
and  regulations  of  the  Inter-American 
Conferences  and  the  Meetings  of  Consul¬ 
tation  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
their  conclusions;  it  serves  as  the  provi¬ 
sional  organ  of  consultation  pending  the 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers;  it  receives 
reports  from  the  Specialized  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  formulates  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
or  for  the  combination,  adaptation,  or 
elimination  of  existing  ones;  it  coordinates 
the  activities  and  programs  of  the  Special¬ 
ized  Organizations;  and  it  promotes  and 
facilitates  collaboration  between  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  between  Inter- 
American  Specialized  Organizations  and 
similar  agencies  of  a  world-w  ide  character. 

The  conversion  of  the  Board  into  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  enlarged  powers  and  is  a  natural 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Pan  American 
movement.  In  the  light  of  the  Council’s 
added  responsibilities  it  is  much  more 
logical  that  it  should  Ije  identified  in  its 
true  character  as  the  Council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  than  that  it  should  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  for  what  it  w'as  but  has  ceased  to  Ije. 

At  the  same  time,  the  traditional  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Governing  Board  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  preser\’ed.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Organization  is  still  the  ultimate 


authority  in  all  matters  that  affect  the 
operation  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 
it  is  responsible  for  the  proper  pt'rformance 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  it;  it  elects  the  principal  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  of  the  Organization; 
it  sets  the  standards  for  the  appointment 
of  the  personnel  and  approves  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  of  the  institution;  and  it  will 
continue  to  function  at  the  seat  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  Outwardly,  therefore, 
and  from  an  operational  standpoint,  there 
will  prevail  in  the  future  the  same  close 
association  that  has  always  existed  betw'een 
the  Governing  Board  and  the  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union 

The  decisions  reached  at  Bogota  un¬ 
doubtedly  detract  somewhat  from  the 
name  “Pan  American  Union.”  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  has  been  set  up  as  a  working 
concern,  that  w'hat  has  heretofore  been 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  now  becomes  the  Council  of  the 
Organization,  reduces  somew'hat  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  title  of  the  central  per¬ 
manent  organ.  This  was  fully  realized  at 
Bogota,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  appeal  by 
several  delegations  that  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  Board  and  the 
Secretariat  be  preserved.  The  majority 
was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  place  each  organ  in  its 
proper  relationsip  to  the  Organization  as 
a  whole  than  to  perpetuate  an  anachro¬ 
nism  in  the  interest  of  tradition  and  senti¬ 
ment. 

But  the  role  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  other 
organs  of  the  system  have  been  immeasur¬ 
ably  enlarged  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bogota.  The  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Council  applies  w  ith  equal  force  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  within  its  sphere.  Under 
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the  C^hartcr  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the 
central,  permanent  oraian  and  the  general 
secretariat  of  the  Organization.  For  the 
same  reasons  that  the  former  Governing 
Board  has  become  the  Council,  so  have  the 
enlarged  functions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  made  it  the  general  secretariat  of 
the  whole  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  long 
served  in  a  limited  secietarial  capacity  to 
the  International  Conferences  of  .\merican 
States,  but  under  the  Charter  signed  at 
Bogota  its  services  to  and  relations  with  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Organization  are 
greatly  enlarged.  Hereafter  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  will  transmit  to  the  Mem- 
Ikt  States  the  convocations  to  all  inter- 
American  conferences;  it  will  advise  the 
Council  and  its  organs  in  the  preparation 
of  the  programs  and  regulations  of  inter- 
American  assemblies,  and  it  will  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  governments  technical 
aid  and  personnel  necessary  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  conferences.  It  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  custodian  of  the  documents 
and  archives  of  inter-American  assemblies, 
and  as  a  depository  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification  signed  at  the  meetings. 

The  periodic  reports  which  the  Special¬ 
ized  Organizations  are  required  to  submit 
to  the  Council,  and  the  agreements  that 
may  lie  entered  into  between  the  Council 
and  these  organizations,  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  work  of  the  technical  divisions  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Union  will 
maintain  a  register  of  these  organizations, 
and  will  issue  periodic  reports  on  their 
programs  of  work  and  the  development  of 
their  activities. 

At  the  Chapultepec  Conference  of  1945 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  created  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  functioning  as  an  organ  of 
the  Governing  Board.  Under  the  Charter 
of  Bogota  this  agency  is  continued  as  an 


organ  of  the  Council,  and  in  addition 
there  are  set  up  the  Inter-.American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Jurists  and  the  Inter-American  Cul¬ 
tural  Council.  The  scope  of  these  agencies 
may  lie  gauged  from  their  titles.  Each 
will  have  broad  powers  in  its  respectiv^e 
field,  and  all  of  them  will  function  in  close 
relation  with  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
virtue  of  that  provision  of  the  Charter 
which  stipulates  that  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Councils  shall  be  the  chiefs  of 
the  respective  technical  departments  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Thus,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  International  Law 
and  Organization  will  be  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists,  and  the  E.xecutive  Secretaries  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Cultural  Council  will  be,  respectively,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  personnel  of  these 
divisions  will  serve  as  the  technical  staff  of 
the  respective  Councils;  they  will  under¬ 
take  the  preliminary  research  required  in 
the  projects  on  which  the  various  Councils 
may  be  engaged;  and  they  will  loe  largely 
responsible  for  the  successful  execution  of 
the  work  entrusted  to  the  Councils. 

The  organic  separation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  is  not  without  its  compensa¬ 
tions.  It  will  relieve  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  much  of  the  discu-ssion,  some¬ 
times  acrimonious,  of  the  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  powers  that  should  be  given 
to  the  Council.  For  example,  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  nearly  every  Inter-American 
Conference  is  that  of  the  exercise  of  politi¬ 
cal  powers  by  the  Council,  the  pendulum 
swinging  back  and  forth  from  the  extreme 
of  no  political  functions,  which  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  at  the  Habana  Con¬ 
ference  of  1928,  to  the  exercise  of  very 
considerable  political  authority,  which 
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l)egan  to  manifest  itself  at  the  Chapultepec 
Conference  of  1945.  Undoubtedly,  on  a 
question  of  such  transcendent  importance 
there  are  wide  variations  in  the  different 
points  of  view.  In  the  past,  much  of  the 
discussion  on  this  highly  controversial 
subject  has,  at  least  indirectly,  reflected 
upon  the  Pan  American  Union,  when  in 
reality  the  Union — that  is.  the  administra¬ 
tive  secretariat  and  permanent  organ  of 
the  inter-American  system — has  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  Hereafter,  that  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  directed  at  the  organ  to 
which  it  properly  relates,  namely,  the 
Council  of  the  Organization. 

In  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Bogota,  the  Pan 
.American  Union  is  the  bond  that  will  tie 
together  the  various  agencies  of  the  system, 
and  the  medium  through  which  the  Mem- 
l)er  States  will  lx;  informed  of  what  the 
Organization  as  a  whole  is  doing.  It  is  in 
a  v’ery  real  sense  the  General  Secretariat 
of  the  Organization. 

The  creation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  concrete,  tangible, 
and  working  association  of  nations;  the 
designation  of  the  former  Governing 
Board  as  the  Council  of  the  Organization; 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  the  general 
secretariat  of  the  Organization  carried 
as  an  inevitalile  consequence  the 
necessity  of  designating  administrative 
officers  to  serve  the  Organization.  Here 
again  the  delegates  at  Bogota  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  that  have  long 
been  provided  by  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  changed  the  offices  of  Director 
General  and  .Assistant  Director  to  those  of 


Secretarv  General  and  .Assistant  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization. 

The  Secretary  General  directs  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
will  have  in  relation  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  system  the  immediate  responsiliilities 
for  the  fulfillment  of  all  those  functions 
which  under  the  Charter  are  entrusted  to 
the  Union.  He  will  likewise  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Inter-American  Conferences,  the  Meet¬ 
ings  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Council  and  its 
organs.  The  .Assistant  Secretary  General 
ser\es  as  advisory  officer  to  the  Secretary 
General,  and  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
C'ouncil. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  status  of  the  Council 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  within  the 
framework  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 

The  Charter  signed  at  Bogota  is  not  an 
end  in  itself;  it  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  Treaty  sets  the  goal  and  provides  the 
machinery  through  which  these  ends  may 
lie  attained.  The  objectives  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  as  set 
forth  in  Article  1  of  the  Treaty,  are  to 
achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to 
promote  the  solidarity  of  the  Memlier 
States,  to  strengthen  their  collaboration, 
and  to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their 
territorial  integrity,  and  their  independ¬ 
ence.  In  the  realization  of  these  objectives 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  is  charged 
with  a  heavy  responsibility;  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  afforded  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  render  even  greater  service 
in  the  future  than  it  has  rendered  in  the  past. 


Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


In  the  Name  of  Their  Peopi.es.  the  St.\tes 
Represented  at  the  Ninth  Intern.ation.al 
Conference  of  American  States, 

Convinced  that  the  historic  mission  of  America 
is  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of  liberty,  and  a  favorable 
environment  for  the  development  of  his  personal¬ 
ity  and  the  realization  of  his  just  aspirations; 

Conscious  that  that  mission  has  already  in¬ 
spired  numerous  agreements,  whose  essential 
value  lies  in  the  desire  of  the  .American  peoples 
to  live  together  in  peace,  and,  through  their 
mutual  understanding  and  respiect  for  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  each  one,  to  provide  for  the  betterment 
of  all,  in  independence,  in  equality  and  under 
law; 

C^onfident  that  the  true  significance  of  .American 
solidarity  and  good  neighborliness  can  only  mean 
the  consolidation  on  this  continent,  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions,  of  a  system 
of  individual  liberty  and  social  justice  based  on 
respect  for  the  essential  rights  of  man; 

Persuaded  that  their  welfare  and  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  progress  and  the  civilization  of  the 
world  will  increasingly  require  intensive  con¬ 
tinental  cooperation; 

Resolved  to  persevere  in  the  noble  undertaking 
that  humanity  has  conferred  upon  the  United 
Nations,  whose  principles  and  purposes  they 
solemnly  reaffirm; 

Convinced  that  juridical  organization  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  security  and  peace  founded 
on  moral  order  and  on  justice;  and 

In  accordance  with  Resolution  IX  of  the  Inter- 
•American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  held  at  Me.xico  City, 

have  agreed 
upon  the  following 

CHARTER  OF  THE  ORG.ANIZ.ATION 
OF  AMERIC.AN  ST.ATE.S 


Chapter  I 

Nature  and  Purposes 

•Article  1.  The  .American  States  establish  by 
this  Charter  the  international  organization  that 
they  have  develojjed  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  promote  their  solidarity,  to  strength¬ 
en  their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their 


sovereignty,  their  territorial  integrity  and  their 
independence.  Within  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  .American  States  is  a  regional 
agency. 

Article  2.  .All  .American  States  that  ratify  the 
present  Charter  are  Members  of  the  Organization. 

Article  3.  Any  new  political  entity  that  arises 
from  the  union  of  several  Member  States  and  that, 
as  such,  ratifies  the  present  Charter,  shall  be¬ 
come  a  Member  of  the  Organization.  The  entry 
of  the  new  political  entity  into  the  Organization 
shall  result  in  the  loss  of  membership  of  each  one 
of  the  States  which  constitute  it. 

.Article  4.  The  Organization  of  .American 
States,  in  order  to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded  and  to  fulfill  its  regional 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  proclaims  the  following  essential  pur¬ 
poses: 

a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  continent; 

b)  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties 
and  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  that  may  arise  among  the  Member 
States; 

c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the 
part  of  those  States  in  the  event  of  aggression; 

d)  To  seek  the  solution  of  political,  juridical 
and  economic  problems  that  may  arise  among 
them;  and 

e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment. 

Chapter  II 


.Article  5.  The  .American  States  reaffirm  the 
following  principles: 

a)  International  law  is  the  standard  of  conduct 
of  States  in  their  reciprocal  relations; 

b)  International  order  consists  essentially  of 
respect  for  the  personality,  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  States,  and  the  faithful  fulfillment 
of  obligations  derived  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  international  law; 

c)  Good  faith  shall  govern  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  States; 

d)  The  solidarity  of  the  .American  States  and 
the  high  aims  which  arc  sought  through  it 
require  the  political  organization  of  those  States 
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on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of  represent¬ 
ative  democracy; 

e)  The  American  States  condemn  war  of 
aggression;  victory  does  not  give  rights; 

f)  An  act  of  aggression  against  one  American 
State  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  the  other 
American  States; 

g)  Controversies  of  an  international  character 
arising  between  two  or  more  American  States 
shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  procedures; 

h)  Social  justice  and  social  security  are  bases 
of  lasting  peace; 

i)  Eiconomic  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples 
of  the  continent; 

j)  The  American  States  proclaim  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  the  individual  without  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  race,  nationality,  creed  or  sex; 

k)  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  continent  is 
based  on  respect  for  the  cultural  values  of  the 
American  countries  and  requires  their  close 
coojjeration  for  the  high  purposes  of  civilization; 

l)  The  education  of  peoples  should  be  directed 
toward  justice,  freedom  and  peace. 

Chapter  III 

Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 

•Article  6.  States  are  juridically  equal,  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  equal  capacity  to  exercise  these 
rights,  and  have  equal  duties.  The  rights  of  each 
State  depend  not  upon  its  power  to  ensure  the 
exercise  thereof,  but  upon  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence  as  a  pierson  under  international  law. 

■Article  7.  Every  .American  State  has  the  duty 
to  respect  the  rights  enjoyed  by  every  other  State 
in  accordance  with  international  law. 

.Article  8.  The  fundamental  rights  of  States 
may  not  be  impaired  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

.Article  9.  The  political  existence  of  the  State 
is  independent  of  recognition  by  other  .States. 
Even  before  being  recognized,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  defend  its  integrity  and  independence,  to 
provide  for  its  preservation  and  prosperity,  and 
consequently  to  organize  itself  as  it  sees  fit,  to 
legislate  concerning  its  interests,  to  administer  its 
services,  and  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  and 
competence  of  its  courts.  The  exercise  of  these 
rights  is  limited  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  other  .States  in  accordance  with  international 
law. 

Article  10.  Recognition  implies  that  the  State 
granting  it  accepts  the  jx-rsonality  of  the  new 
State,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  that  inter¬ 
national  law  prescribes  for  the  two  States. 


•Article  1 1 .  The  right  of  each  State  to  protect 
itself  and  to  live  its  own  life  does  not  authorize  it 
to  commit  unjust  acts  against  another  State. 

.Article  12.  The  jurisdiction  of  States  within 
the  limits  of  their  national  territory  is  exercised 
equally  over  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  nationals 
or  aliens. 

.Article  1 3.  Each  .State  has  the  right  to  develop 
its  cultural,  political  and  economic  life  freely  and 
naturally.  In  this  free  development,  the  State 
shall  rcsjject  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
principles  of  universal  morality. 

.Article  14.  Resjjcct  for  and  the  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  treaties  constitute  standards  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  relations  among  States. 
International  treaties  and  agreements  should  be 
public. 

.Article  15.  No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the 
right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing  principle  pro¬ 
hibits  not  only  armed  force  but  also  any  other  form 
of  interference  or  attempted  threat  against  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  State  or  against  its  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  elements. 

•Article  16.  No  State  may  use  or  encourage  the 
use  of  coercive  measures  of  an  economic  or  political 
character  in  order  to  force  the  sovereign  will  of 
another  State  and  obtain  from  it  advantages  of 
any  kind. 

.Article  17.  The  territory  of  a  .State  is  inviolable; 
it  may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of  force 
taken  by  another  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
any  grounds  whatever.  No  territorial  acquisitions 
or  special  advantages  obtained  either  by  force  or 
by  other  means  of  coercion  shall  Ije  recognized. 

■Article  18.  The  .American  States  bind  them¬ 
selves  in  their  international  relations  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  except  in  the  case  of 
self-defense  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  or 
in  fulfillment  thereof. 

.Article  19.  Measures  adopted  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  .Articles  15  and  17. 

Chapter  IV 

Pacihc  Settlement  of  Disputes 

•Article  20.  -All  international  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  .American  States  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
Charter,  before  being  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Article  21.  The  following  are  peaceful  pro¬ 
cedures:  direct  negotiation,  good  offices,  media¬ 
tion,  investigation  and  conciliation,  judicial 
settlement,  arbitration,  and  those  which  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  may  especially  agree  upon 
at  any  time. 

Article  22.  In  the  event  that  a  dispute  arises 
between  two  or  more  .American  States  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  cannot  be  settled 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  the  Par¬ 
ties  shall  agree  on  some  other  peaceful  procedure 
that  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  solution. 

Article  23.  \  special  treaty  will  establish 
adequate  procedures  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  and  will  determine  the  appropriate 
means  for  their  application,  so  that  no  dispute 
between  .American  States  shall  fail  of  definitive 
settlement  within  a  reasonable  {jeriod. 

Chapter  V 

Collective  Security 

•Article  24.  Every  act  of  aggression  by  a 
State  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  the 
inviolability  of  the  territory  or  against  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  or  political  independence  of  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  State  shall  be  consided  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  other  American  States. 

.Article  25.  If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  piolitical 
independence  of  any  .American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  act  of 
aggression  that  is  not  an  armed  attack,  or  by  an 
extra-continental  conflict,  or  by  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  American  States,  or  by  any 
other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  .America,  the  .American  States,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  principles  of  continental  solidarity 
or  collective  self-defense,  shall  apply  the  measures 
and  procedures  established  in  the  special  treaties 
on  the  subject. 

Chapter  VI 

Economic  Standards 

.\rticle  26.  The  Member  States  agree  to  co- 
opierate  with  one  another,  as  far  as  their  resources 
may  jxrrmit  and  their  laws  may  provide,  in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  good  neighborliness,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  economic  structure,  develop 
their  agriculture  and  mining,  promote  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  increase  their  trade. 

.Article  27.  If  the  economy  of  an  American 
State  is  affected  by  serious  conditions  that  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  remedied  by  its  own  unaided 
effort,  such  State  may  place  its  economic  prob¬ 


lems  before  the  Inter-.American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  seek  through  consultation  the 
most  appropriate  solution  for  such  problems. 

Chapter  VII 

Soci.AL  St.andards 

Article  28.  The  Member  States  agree  to  co- 
ojjcrate  with  one  another  to  achieve  just  and 
decent  living  conditions  lor  their  entire  popula¬ 
tions. 

-Article  29.  The  Member  States  agree  upon 
the  desirability  of  developing  their  social  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  following  bases: 

a)  .All  human  beings,  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  nationality,  sex,  creed  or  social  condi¬ 
tion,  have  the  right  to  attain  material  well¬ 
being  and  spiritual  growth  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  liberty,  dignity,  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  economic  security; 

b)  Work  is  a  right  and  a  social  duty;  it  shall 
not  be  considered  as  an  article  of  commerce; 
it  demands  respect  for  freedom  of  association 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker;  and  it  is  to 
be  performed  under  conditions  that  ensure 
life,  health  and  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
both  during  the  working  years  and  during  old 
age,  or  when  any  circumstance  deprives  the 
individual  of  the  possibility  of  working. 

Chapter  VIII 

Cultural  Standards 

.Article  30.  The  Member  States  agree  to  pro¬ 
mote,  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  and  their  material  resources,  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  education,  on  the  following  bases: 

a)  Elementary  education  shall  be  compul¬ 
sory  and,  when  provided  by  the  State,  shall  be 
without  cost; 

b)  Higher  education  shall  be  available  to  all, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  nationality,  sex, 
language,  creed  or  social  condition. 

■Article  31.  With  due  consideration  for  the  na¬ 
tional  character  of  each  State,  the  Member  States 
undertake  to  facilitate  free  cultural  interchange 
by  every  medium  of  expression. 

PART  TWO 
Chapter  IX 
The  Organs 

Article  32.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  accomplishes  its  purfioses  by  means  of: 

a)  The  Inter-.American  Conference; 

b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  .Affairs; 
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c)  The  Council; 

d)  The  Pan  American  Union; 

e)  The  Specialized  Conferences;  and 
0  The  Specialized  Organizations. 

Chapter  X 

The  Inter-American  Conference 

.\rticle  33.  T  he  Inter-.\merican  Conference  is 
the  supreme  organ  of  the  Organization  of  .\meri- 
can  .States.  It  decides  the  general  action  and 
policy  of  the  Organization  and  determines  the 
structure  and  functions  of  its  Organs,  and  has  the 
authority  to  consider  any  matter  relating  to 
friendly  relations  among  the  .American  States. 
These  functions  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  and  of  other 
inter-.\merican  treaties. 

.Article  34.  .All  Member  States  have  the  right 
to  be  represented  at  the  Inter- .American  Confer¬ 
ence.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  one  vote. 

•Article  35.  T'he  Conference  shall  convene 
every  five  years  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization,  after  consultation  with  the 
government  of  the  country  where  the  Conference 
is  to  be  held. 

Article  36.  In  spiecial  circumstances  and  with 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  .American  Gov¬ 
ernments,  a  special  Inter-.American  Conference 
may  be  held,  or  the  date  of  the  next  regular  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  changed. 

-Article  37.  Each  Inter-.American  Conference 
shall  designate  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next 
Conference.  If  for  any  unforeseen  reason  the 
Conference  cannot  be  held  at  the  place  designated, 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  shall  designate  a 
new  place. 

-Article  38.  The  program  and  regulations  of 
the  Inter-.American  Conference  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  and  submitted 
to  the  Member  States  for  consideration. 

Chapter  XI 

The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

-Article  39.  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  -Affairs  shall  be  held  in  order 
to  consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of 
common  interest  to  the  .American  States,  and  to 
serve  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 

-Article  40.  Any  Member  State  may  request 
that  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  be  called.  The 
request  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization,  which  shall  decide  by  an  absolute 
majority  whether  a  meeting  should  be  held. 


■Article  41.  The  program  and  regulations  of 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  and  submitted  to 
the  Member  States  for  consideration. 

.Article  42.  If,  for  exceptional  reasons,  a  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  is  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  he  shall  be  represented  by  a  special 
delegate. 

-Article  43.  In  case  of  an  armed  attack  within 
the  territory  of  an  -American  State  or  within  the 
region  of  security  delimited  by  treaties  in  force,  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  shall  be  held  without 
delay.  Such  Meeting  shall  be  called  immediately 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  who  shall  at  the  same  time  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  itself. 

-Article  44.  -An  .Advisory  Defense  Committee 
shall  be  established  to  advise  the  Organ  of  Con¬ 
sultation  on  problems  of  military  cooperation  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  application  of 
existing  special  treaties  on  collective  security. 

.Article  45.  The  .Advisory  Defense  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  highest  military  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  -American  States  participating  in  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation.  Under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Governments  may  appoint  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

.Article  46.  The  -Advisory  Defense  Committee 
shall  be  convoked  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  Organ  of  Consultation,  when  the  latter  deals 
with  matters  relating  to  defense  against  aggression. 

-Article  47.  The  Committee  shall  also  meet 
when  the  Conference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consulta¬ 
tion  or  the  Governments,  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Member  States,  assign  to  it  technical  studies 
or  reports  on  specific  subjects. 

Chapter  XII 
The  Council 

.Article  48.  The  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  .American  States  is  composed  of  one  Represen¬ 
tative  of  each  Member  State  of  the  Organization, 
espiecially  appiointed  by  the  respiective  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  rank  of  .Ambassador.  The  appioint- 
ment  may  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Council  has  its  seat.  During  the 
absence  of  the  titular  Representative,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  appoint  an  interim  Representative. 

-Article  49.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  one 
year  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reelection  to 
either  of  those  positions  for  the  term  immediately 
following. 
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Article  50.  The  (Council  takes  cognizance, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Charter  and  of 
intcr-.'\merican  treaties  and  agreements,  of  any 
matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

.\rticle  51.  The  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  discharge  by  the  Pan  .American 
Union  of  the  duties  assigned  to  it. 

.Article  52.  The  Council  shall  serve  provision¬ 
ally  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  contemplated  in  .Article  43  of  this 
Charter  arise. 

.Article  53.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Council: 

a)  To  draft  and  submit  to  the  Governments 
and  to  the  Inter-.American  Conference  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  creation  of  new  Sjjecialized  Or¬ 
ganizations  or  for  the  combination,  adaptation 
or  elimination  of  existing  ones,  including 
matters  relating  to  the  financing  and  support 
thereof; 

b)  To  draft  recommendations  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  the  Inter-.American  Conference, 
the  Specialized  Conferences  or  the  Sjjecializcd 
Organizations,  for  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  and  programs  of  such  organizations, 
after  consultation  with  them; 

c)  To  conclude  agreements  with  the  Inter- 
.American  Specialized  Organizations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relations  that  shall  exist  between  the 
respiective  agency  and  the  Organization; 

d)  To  conclude  agreements  or  spiccial 
arrangements  for  cooperation  with  other 
.American  organizations  of  recognized  inter¬ 
national  standing; 

e)  To  promote  and  facilitate  collaboration 
between  the  Organization  of  .American  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  between 
Inter-.American  Specialized  Organizations 
and  similar  international  agencies; 

f)  To  adopt  resolutions  that  will  enable 
the  Secretary  General  to  perform  the  duties 
envisaged  in  .Article  84; 

g)  To  perform  the  other  duties  assigned  to 
it  by  the  present  Charter. 

.Article  54.  The  Council  shall  establish  the 
bases  for  fixing  the  quota  that  each  government 
is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  taking  into  account  the  ability 
to  pay  of  the  respective  countries  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  contribute  in  an  equitable  manner. 
The  budget,  after  approval  by  the  Council,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governments  at  least  six 
months  before  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  with 
a  statement  of  the  annual  quota  ol  each  country. 


Decisions  on  budgetary  matters  require  the  api- 
proval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

.Article  55.  The  Council  shall  formulate  its 
own  regulations. 

.Article  56.  The  Council  shall  function  at  the 
seat  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

-Article  57.  The  following  are  organs  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  .American  States: 

a  I  The  Inter-.American  Economic  and 
Social  Council; 

b)  The  Inter-.American  Council  of  Jurists; 
and 

c)  The  Inter-.American  Cultural  Council. 

.\rticle  58.  rhe  organs  referred  to  in  the 

preceding  article  shall  have  technical  autonomy 
within  the  limits  of  this  Charter;  but  their  decisions 
shall  not  encroach  upon  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Council  ol  the  Organization. 

■Article  59.  The  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  Member  .States  of  the  Organization. 

.Article  60.  The  organs  of  the  Council  ol  the 
Organization  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  render  to  the 
Governments  such  technical  services  as  the  latter 
may  request;  and  they  shall  advise  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  on  matters  within  their  juris¬ 
diction. 

.Article  61.  The  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  shall,  in  agreement  with  the 
Council,  establish  cooperative  relations  with  the 
corresponding  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
with  the  national  or  international  agencies  that 
function  within  their  respective  spheres  of 
action. 

.Article  62.  The  Council  ol  the  Organization, 
with  the  advice  of  the  appropriate  bodies  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Governments,  shall 
formulate  the  statutes  of  its  organs  in  accordance 
with  and  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Charter.  The  organs  shall  formulate  their 
own  regulations. 

A.  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 

.Article  63.  The  Inter-.American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  has  for  its  principal  purpose 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  .American  nations  through  effective  cooficra- 
tion  for  the  better  utilization  of  their  natural 
resources,  the  development  of  their  agriculture  and 
industry  and  the  raising  of  the  standards  ol  living 
of  their  peoples. 

-Article  64.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Council  shall: 
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a)  Propose  the  means  by  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  may  give  each  other  technical 
assistance  in  making  studies  and  formulating 
and  executing  plans  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
referred  to  in  Article  26  and  to  develop  and 
improve  their  social  services; 

b)  Act  as  coordinating  agency  for  all  official 
inter-American  activities  of  an  economic  and 
social  nature; 

c)  Undertake  studies  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  any  Member  State; 

d)  Assemble  and  prepare  reports  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  matters  for  the  use  of  the 
Member  States; 

e)  Suggest  to  the  Council  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  holding  Sp>ecialized 
Conferences  on  economic  and  social  matters; 

f)  Carry  on  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Council  of  the 
Organization. 

Article  65.  The  Inter- .American  Exonomic 
and  Social  Council,  comjjosed  of  technical  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  each  Member  State,  shall  meet 
on  its  own  initiative  or  on  that  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization. 

Article  66.  The  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  shall  function  at  the  seat  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  but  it  may  hold  meetings 
in  any  American  city  by  a  majority  decision  of 
the  Member  States. 

B.  THE  INTER-AMERIC.\N  COUNCIL  OF  JURISTS 

Article  67.  The  purpose  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Jurists  is  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
body  on  juridical  matters;  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  codification  of  public  and  private 
international  law’;  and  to  study  the  possibility 
of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the 
various  .American  countries,  insofar  as  it  may 
apfiear  desirable. 

Article  68.  The  Inter- American  Juridical 
Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  shall  be  the  jjerrna- 
nent  committee  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists. 

Article  69.  The  Juridical  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  jurists  of  the  nine  countries  selected 
by  the  Inter-.American  Conference.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  jurists  shall  be  made  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Council  of  Jurists  from  a  panel  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  country  chosen  by  the  Conference. 
The  members  of  the  Juridical  Committee  repre¬ 
sent  all  Member  States  of  the  Organization. 
The  Council  of  the  Organization  is  empowered 


to  fill  any  vacancies  that  occur  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  Inter-.American  Conferences  and 
between  meetings  of  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists. 

Article  70.  The  Juridical  Committee  shall 
undertake  such  studies  and  preparatory  work  as 
are  assigned  to  it  by  the  Inter-.American  Council 
of  Jurists,  the  Inter-.American  Conference,  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  or  the  Council  of  the  Organization.  It 
may  also  undertake  those  studies  and  projects 
which,  on  its  own  initiative,  it  considers  advisable. 

Article  71.  The  Inter- American  Council  of 
Jurists  and  the  Juridical  Committee  should  seek 
the  cooperation  of  national  committees  for  the 
codification  of  international  law,  of  institutes  of 
international  and  comparative  law,  and  of  other 
spiecialized  agencies. 

Article  72.  The  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists  shall  meet  when  convened  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization,  at  the  place  determined  by 
the  Council  of  Jurists  at  its  previous  meeting. 

C.  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CULTURAL  COUNCIL 

Article  73.  The  purpose  of  the  Inter- American 
Cultural  Council  is  to  promote  friendly  relations 
and  mutual  understanding  among  the  American 
pieoples,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  peaceful 
sentiments  that  have  characterized  the  evolution 
of  America,  through  the  promotion  of  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  exchange. 

.Article  74.  To  this  end  the  principal  functions 
of  the  Council  shall  be: 

a)  To  sponsor  inter-.American  cultural 
activities; 

b)  To  collect  and  supply  information  on 
cultural  activities  carried  on  in  and  among  the 
.American  States  by  private  and  official 
agencies  both  national  and  international  in 
character; 

c)  To  promote  the  adoption  of  basic  educa¬ 
tional  programs  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all 
population  groups  in  the  American  countries; 

d)  To  promote,  in  addition,  the  adoption 
of  special  programs  of  training,  education  and 
culture  for  the  indigenous  groups  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  countries; 

e)  To  cooperate  in  the  protection,  preserva¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  continent; 

f)  To  promote  cooperation  among  the 
American  nations  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science  and  culture,  by  means  of  the  exchange 
of  materials  for  research  and  study,  as  well  as 
the  exchange  of  teachers,  students,  specialists 
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and,  in  general,  such  other  persons  and  materi¬ 
als  as  are  useful  for  the  realization  of  these 
ends; 

g)  To  encourage  the  education  of  the 
peoples  for  harmonious  international  relations; 

h)  To  carry  on  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Inter-American 
Conference,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Council 
of  the  Organization. 

.Article  75.  The  Inter-.\merican  Cultural 
Council  shall  determine  the  place  of  its  next 
meeting  and  shall  be  convened  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  on  the  date  chosen  by  the 
latter  in  agreement  with  the  Gov»*'-nment  of  the 
country  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  meeting. 

.Article  76.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  for 
Cultural  .Action  of  which  five  States,  chosen  at 
each  Inter-.American  Conference,  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers.  The  individuals  composing  the  Committee 
for  Cultural  Action  shall  be  selected  by  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Council  from  a  panel  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  country  chosen  by  the  Conference, 
and  they  shall  be  spiecialists  in  education  or  cul¬ 
tural  matters.  When  the  Inter-American  Cul¬ 
tural  Council  and  the  Inter-.American  Conference 
are  not  in  session,  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
may  fill  vacancies  that  arise  and  replace  those 
countries  that  find  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
their  cooperation. 

.Article  77.  The  Committee  for  Cultural  .Action 
shall  function  as  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
Inter- American  Cultural  Council,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  any  studies  that  the  latter  may  assign 
to  it.  With  respect  to  these  studies  the  Council 
shall  have  the  final  decision. 

Chapter  XIII 

The  Pan  American  Union 

Article  78.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  the 
central  and  permanent  organ  of  the  Organization 
of  .American  States  and  the  General  Secretariat  of 
the  Organization.  It  shall  perform  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  this  Charter  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  it  in  other  inter-American 
treaties  and  agreements. 

Article  79.  There  shall  be  a  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  for  a  ten-year  term  and  who  may  not  be 
reelected  or  be  succeeded  by  a  pierson  of  the  same 
nationality.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  General,  the  Council  shall, 
within  the  next  ninety  days,  elect  a  successor  to 
fill  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  who 


may  be  reelected  if  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
second  half  of  the  term. 

Article  80.  The  Secretary  General  shall  direct 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  be  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  thereof. 

.Article  81 .  The  Secretary  General  shall  partici¬ 
pate  with  voice,  but  without  vote,  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter-.American  Conference,  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Sjjecialized  Conferences,  and  the 
Council  and  its  organs. 

.Article  82.  The  Pan  .American  Union,  through 
its  technical  and  information  offices,  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council,  promote  economic, 
social,  juridical  and  cultural  relations  among  all 
the  Member  States  of  the  Organization. 

Article  83.  The  Pan  American  Union  shall  also 
perform  the  following  functions: 

a)  Transmit  ex  officio  to  Member  States  the 
convocation  to  the  Inter-.American  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  the  Specialized  Con¬ 
ferences; 

b)  Advise  the  Council  and  its  organs  in  the 
preparation  of  programs  and  regulations  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference,  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences; 

c)  Place,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  the  country 
where  a  conference  is  to  be  held,  the  technical 
aid  and  personnel  which  such  Government 
may  request; 

d)  Serve  as  custodian  of  the  documents  and 
archives  of  the  Inter-.American  Conference, 
of  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the 
Specialized  Conferences; 

e)  Serve  as  depository  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  inter-.American  agreements; 

f)  Perform  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Inter-.American  Conference,  and  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs; 

g)  Submit  to  the  Council  an  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization; 

h)  Submit  to  the  Inter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  a  report  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Organs  of  the  Organization  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  Conference. 

Article  84.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
General: 

a)  To  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  such  technical  and  administrative 
offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpioses; 
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b)  To  determine  the  number  of  department 
heads,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  to  appoint  them,  regulate 
their  powers  and  duties,  and  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation,  in  accordance  with  general  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Council. 

Article  85.  There  shall  be  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  elected  by  the  Council  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  and  eligible  for  reelection.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  the  Council  shall,  within  the  next 
ninety  days,  elect  a  successor  to  fill  such  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Article  86.  The  Assistant  Secretary  General 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  He  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  General 
during  the  temporary  absence  or  disability  of  the 
latter,  or  during  the  ninety-day  vacancy  referred 
to  in  Article  79.  He  shall  also  serve  as  advisory 
officer  to  the  .Secretary  General,  with  the  power  to 
act  as  his  delegate  in  all  matters  that  the  Secretary 
General  may  entrust  to  him. 

Article  87.  The  Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  its  members,  may  remove  the  Secretary  General 
or  the  Assistant  Secretary  General  whenever  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Organization  so  de¬ 
mands. 

Article  88.  The  heads  of  the  respective  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Pan  .‘\merican  Union,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  General,  shall  be  the  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Council  of  Jurists  and  the 
Cultural  Council. 

•Article  89.  In  the  jjerformance  of  their  duties 
the  personnel  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
from  any  government  or  from  any  other  authority 
outside  the  Pan  American  Union.  They  shall 
refrain  from  any  action  that  might  reflect  upon 
their  position  as  international  officials  responsible 
only  to  the  Union. 

Article  90.  Every  Member  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  .American  States  pledges  itself  to  respicct 
the  exclusively  international  character  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
personnel,  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Article  91.  In  selecting  its  personnel  the  Pan 
American  Union  shall  give  first  consideration  to 
efficiency,  competence  and  integrity;  but  at  the 
same  time  impiortance  shall  be  given  to  the 
necessity  of  recruiting  personnel  on  as  broad  a 
geographical  basis  as  possible. 

Article  92.  The  seat  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  the  city  of  Washington. 


Chapter  XIV 

The  Specialized  Conferences 

Article  93.  The  Specialized  Conferences  shall 
meet  to  deal  with  special  technical  matters  or  to 
develop  specific  aspects  of  inter-American  co¬ 
operation,  when  it  is  so  decided  by  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Conference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consulta¬ 
tion  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs;  when  inter- 
.American  agreements  so  provide;  or  when  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  considers  it  necessary, 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  one 
of  its  organs  or  of  one  of  the  Sptecialized  Organiza¬ 
tions. 

Article  94.  The  program  and  regulations  of 
the  Specialized  Conferences  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  or 
by  the  Spiecialized  Organizations  concerned;  they 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Member  Governments 
for  consideration  and  transmitted  to  the  Council 
for  its  information. 

Chapter  A’F 

The  Specialized  Organizations 
Article  95.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
Charter,  Inter- American  Specialized  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  inter-governmental  organizations 
established  by  multilateral  agreements  and  hav¬ 
ing  specific  functions  with  respect  to  technical 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  American 
States. 

Article  96.  The  Council  shall,  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  Article  53,  maintain  a  register  of  the 
Organizations  that  fulfill  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  97.  The  Specialized  Organizations 
shall  enjoy  the  fullest  technical  autonomy  and 
shall  take  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Charter. 

Article  98.  The  Specialized  Organizations 
shall  submit  to  the  Council  periodic  repxirts  on 
the  progress  of  their  work  and  on  their  annual 
budgets  and  expenses. 

ARTtCLE  99.  Agreements  between  the  Council 
and  the  Specialized  Organizations  contemplated 
in  paragraph  c)  of  Article  53  may  provide  that 
such  Organizations  transmit  their  budgets  to  the 
Council  for  approval.  Arrangements  may  also  be 
made  for  the  Pan  American  Union  to  receive  the 
quotas  of  the  contributing  countries  and  distribute 
them  in  accordance  with  the  said  agreements. 

Article  100.  The  Spiecializcd  Organizations 
shall  establish  coopierativc  relations  with  world 
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agencies  of  the  same  character  in  order  to  coor¬ 
dinate  their  activities.  In  concluding  agreements 
with  international  agencies  of  a  world-wide  char¬ 
acter,  the  Inter- American  Specialized  Organiza¬ 
tions  shall  preserve  their  identity  and  their  status 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  even  when  they  perform  regional  functions 
of  international  agencies. 

Article  101.  In  determining  the  geographic 
location  of  the  Specialized  Organizations  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  States  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 

PART  III 

Chapter  XVI 

The  United  Nations 

.Article  102.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Charter  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Member  States  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  XVII 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

•Article  103.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  Member 
such  legal  capacity,  privileges  and  immunities  as 
are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

.Article  104.  The  Representatives  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization,  the 
representatives  on  the  organs  of  the  Council,  the 
personnel  of  their  delegations,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization,  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  immunities  necessary  for  the 
independent  performance  of  their  duties. 

■Article  105.  The  juridical  status  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Sf)ecialized  Organizations  and  the 
privileges  and  immunities  that  should  be  granted 
to  them  and  to  their  personnel,  as  well  as  to  the 
officials  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  shall  be 
determined  in  each  case  through  agreements 
between  the  respective  organizations  and  the 
Governments  concerned. 

Article  106.  Corresjjondence  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  including  printed  matter 
and  parcels,  bearing  the  frank  thereof,  shall  be 
carried  free  of  charge  in  the  mails  of  the  Member 
States. 

Article  107.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  does  not  recognize  any  restriction  on  the 


eligibility  of  men  and  women  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  various  Organs  and  to  hold 
positions  therein. 

Chapter  XVIII 

Ratification  and  Entry  into  Force 

Article  108.  The  present  Charter  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  by  the  American  States  and 
shall  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  constitutional  procedures.  The  original  in¬ 
strument,  the  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese  and 
French  texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to 
the  Governments  for  purposes  of  ratification.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify 
the  signatory  States  of  such  deposit. 

Article  109.  The  present  Charter  shall  enter 
into  force  among  the  ratifying  States  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatory  States  have  deposited  their 
ratifications.  It  shall  enter  into  force  with  resfiect 
to  the  remaining  States  in  the  order  in  which  they 
deposit  their  ratifications. 

Article  110.  The  present  Charter  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  111.  Amendments  to  the  present  Char¬ 
ter  may  be  adopted  only  at  an  Inter-American 
Conference  convened  for  that  purpose.  Amend¬ 
ments  shall  enter  into  force  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  the  procedure  set  forth  in  Article 
109. 

Article  112.  The  present  Charter  shall  remain 
in  force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced  by 
any  Member  State  ujXDn  written  notification  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  communi¬ 
cate  to  all  the  others  each  notice  of  denunciation 
received.  After  two  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  receives  a  notice  of 
denunciation,  the  present  Charter  shall  cease  to 
be  in  force  with  respect  to  the  denouncing  State, 
which  shall  cease  to  belong  to  the  Organization 
after  it  has  fulfilled  the  obligations  arising  from  the 
present  Charter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  whose  full  powers  have  been  presented 
and  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  sign  the 
present  Charter  at  the  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
on  the  dates  that  appear  opposite  their  respective 
signatures. 


Open  Sesame  to  the  Maya 

CHARLES  MORROW  WILSON 


An  important  measure  of  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Empire  period  of  Maya 
civilization  is  lieing  made  available  by  the 
recent  findings  and  appraisals  of  Bonam- 
pak  in  the  little-known  Lacanja  valley  of 
the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Bonampak,  Maya  for  Painted  Walls,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  eighth-century 

The  captions  for  the  illustrations  of  the  murals  are 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  leaflet  accompanying 
an  exhibit  entitled  Maya  Mural  Paintings  from 
Bonampak,  shown  by  courtesy  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
These  illustrations  were  photographed  from  water  color 
reproductions  of  the  paintings  made  by  Antonio  Tejeda. 


ceremonial  center  now  under  exhaustive 
study  by*  experts  of  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington. 

The  work  was  instituted  and  is  Ijeing 
carried  on,  under  authorization  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  by  a  grant  of  the 
L'nited  Fruit  Company  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  supervision  of  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion's  Historical  Division,  which  is  headed 
by  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder.  Being  produced  by 
United  Fruit,  under  Carnegie  supervision, 
is  a  documentary  film  entitled  The  Living 
Mara.  This  film,  which  will  I)e  distrib- 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

.\  TEMPLE  .Vr  BON.\MP.\K 


What  its  builders  called  this  long-forgotten  ceremonial  center  is  unknown.  It  has  been  named  Bonampak 
(Maya  for  Painted  Walls).  Only  eight  of  the  many  temples  that  once  dominated  its  central  plaza  remain 
standing.  The  others  have  been  wrenched  apart  by  the  roots  of  crowding  tropical  vegetation.  Of  those 
that  have  survived,  the  largest  bears  the  work  of  the  ancient  artists. 
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uted  gratis  by  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
will  offer  a  complete  record  of  the  Bonam- 
pak-Lacandon  center. 

In  the  past,  archeologists  have  been 
obliged  to  study  Maya  culture  and  history 
with  little  help  from  records  in  color,  ex¬ 
cept  for  codices,  some  pottery,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  Maya  wall  paintings.  At  the 
Uaxactun  ruins  in  Guatemala,  there  is  a 
painting  alx)ut  ten  feet  long.  The  well- 
known  frescoes  in  several  temples  at  Chi- 
chen-Itza,  Me.xico,  are  only  partially  pre¬ 
served;  there  are  painted  walls  and  cap¬ 
stones  at  a  few  other  sites.  Accordingly, 
a  large  part  of  what  archeologists  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  learn  about  the 
Maya  has  been  based,  aside  from  written 
sources,  on  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
glyphs,  architectural  forms,  pottery,  and 


stone  carving  in  two  or  three  dimensions. 

The  newly  discovered  roomfuls  of  1200- 
year-old  murals  include  at  least  1200 
square  feet  of  superbly  preserved  and 
brightly  painted  frescoes  that  show  elab¬ 
orate  ceremonies,  battle  scenes,  and  state¬ 
ly,  colorful  processions  of  nearly  life-size 
figures,  skillfully  painted  on  stucco  super¬ 
imposed  on  hard  limestone. 

Among  the  appurtenances  of  Maya  life 
here  illustrated  are  the  ceremonial  bars, 
which  w'ere  the  ancient  scepters  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  also  the  musical  instruments 
used  twelve  to  fifteen  centuries  ago.  These 
instruments  include  long  horns,  similar  in 
shape  to  Tibetan  horns;  large  turtle-shell 
rattles;  and  drums  of  wood  or  clay.  The 
types  of  fabrics  worn  by  the  ancient  Maya 
are  revealed  in  detail. 


.SCE.NE  OF  P.\GE.\NTRY 


The  nearly  life-size  fiRures  painted  on  the  plastered  walls  cover  every  inch  of  three  narrow  chambers  in 
one  temple  at  Bonampak.  Nothing  approaching  these  paintings  in  skill  of  composition,  freedom  of 
execution,  or  brilliance  of  coloring  has  elsewhere  come  to  light  in  Maya  research.  The  murals  in  the 
first  room  reveal  the  full  magnificence  of  Maya  pageantry.  In  the  other  two  rooms,  as  yet  unworked, 
are  scenes  of  warfare  and  representations,  as  it  seems,  of  deities. 

The  above  picture  shows  various  sections  of  the  frescoes  in  the  first  room  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 


I 


/ 


('ourtony  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 


A  DIGNITARY  ON  HIS  DAIS 

The  pt-rsonagc  at  the  top  center  is  apparently  giving  orders  for  the  ceremony. 


For  the  most  part  the  costumes  of  the 
priests  or  rulers  are  pictured  as  being  made 
of  jaguar-  or  deerskins  richly  ornamented 
with  jade.  The  cloths,  apparently  of  cot¬ 


ton,  are  woven  with  numerous  hgures, 
glyphs,  and  planetary  symbols.  The  colors 
most  used  are  red  on  white,  dark  green  on 
brown,  dark  brown  on  white,  and  bright 


IN  GALA  ARRAY 


These  notables  robed  in  white  seem  to  be  discussing  what  is  going  to  take  place.  At  the  right  a  servitor 
holds  up  a  child  to  see  what  is  happening. 


Courtetty  of  the  Uoited  Fruit  C«. 


OPEN  SESAME  TO  THE  MAYA 


as  among  the  finest  e.xamples  of  Maya 
sculpture.  The  Mexican  Government’s  of¬ 
ficial  representative  on  the  expedition,  Dr. 
Agustin  Villagra,  an  associate  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government’s  Department  of  Pre- 
Hispanic  Monuments,  states  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  endeavor  to  fly  the  larger 
altar  to  Mexico  City,  where  the  Bonampak 
frescoes  are  being  reproduced  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Anthropology.  The 
three  upright  record  stones,  or  stelae, 
which  also  await  final  appraisal,  are  simi¬ 
larly  regarded  as  exceptionally  valuable. 

In  the  matter  of  blood,  the  Lacandones, 
who  live  around  Bonampak  and  use  the 
ancient  temples  as  places  of  worship,  are 
descendants  of  the  builders  of  the  great 
ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  and  Peten.  Their 
forefathers,  stubbornly  resisting  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  them  under  Spanish  rule, 
fled  to  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  their 
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red  in  sashes.  The  ancient  Maya,  to 
judge  by  these  paintings,  were  robust, 
strong-featured,  and  handsome. 

A  look  at  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  will  show  that  Dr.  Sylvanus  G. 
Morley  had  good  grounds  for  saying, 
“Painting  was  a  fine  art  among  the  ancient 
Maya  and  reached  a  degree  of  excellence 
attained  by  no  other  people  of  aboriginal 
America.”  ‘ 

The  two  carved  limestone  altars  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  newly  found  Maya  sites  are 
likewise  of  great  archeological  importance. 
One  is  a  medallion  altar  ornamented  with 
a  row  of  glyphs,  which  have  not  yet  been 
deciphered.  The  other  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  Maya  sculpture  yet 
discovered.  It  rivals  the  stone  carvings  at 
Palenque,  which  are  commonly  regarded 


*  The  Ancient  Maya,  Stanford  University  Press,  1946, 
p.  412. 
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DRESSING  FOR  THE  CEREMONY 

Here  three  persons  are  being  garbed  to  take  their  places  as  the  central  figures  in  the  long  scene  below. 
.411  wear  jaguar-skin  skirts.  One,  already  decked  w-ith  a  great  backpiecc  of  the  sacred  green  feathers 
of  the  quetzal,  is  having  his  jade  bracelet  arranged  by  an  attendant.  The  second  principal  personage, 
with  the  elaborate  white  headdress,  seems  to  be  gesturing  angrily,  perhaps  because  something  is  wrong 
with  his  backpiece,  for  at  the  extreme  left  a  worried-looking  individual  is  hurrying  away  with  it  as  if 
for  last-minute  alterations.  The  backpiece  of  the  third  leader  is  being  presented  for  his  inspection  by 
a  squatting  servitor,  while  reaching  up  from  below  to  arrange  the  hang  of  his  skirt  is  another  “dresser.” 


former  realm,  and  for  four  centuries  they 
have  kept  theiivselves  aloof  from  every  out¬ 
side  contact.  During  that  time  they  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  astronomical  sci¬ 
ence  and  hieroglyphic  writing  of  their  re¬ 
mote  ancestors.  A  hand-to-mouth  exis¬ 
tence  in  the  depths  of  the  tropical  forest 
has  stripped  their  culture  to  the  barest 
rudiments. 

Gradual  encroachment  by  chicle-gather¬ 
ers  and  mahogany-cutters  has  driven  the 
Lacandones  farther  and  farther  back  from 
the  main  rivers,  .\lways  shy  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  mix  with  outsiders,  the  Lacandones 
are  a  diminishing  people.  A  half-century 
ago  their  population  was  estimated  to  be 
alxjut  600.  The  present  estimate  is  175. 

To  study  and  photograph  these  fast- 


vanishing  people,  who  now  numljer  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  200,  Giles  G.  Healey,  a 
cameraman  employed  by  United  Fruit, 
set  out  from  his  headquarters  at  San 
Cristobal  las  Casas,  an  old  colonial  town 
in  the  Chiapas  mountains,  near  the  Guate¬ 
malan  frontier.  He  flew  to  the  farthest 
outposts  of  the  Miramar  region  and  there, 
with  a  pack  mule  and  an  interpreter  who 
sjx)ke  the  unfamiliar  language  of  the 
Lacandones,  set  out  to  find  them. 

After  a  week  of  searching  in  southwestern 
Chiapas,  Healey  came  upon  a  family  group 
or  clan  of  eleven  of  the  Indians,  whose 
thatch-roofed  village  is  called  Getja.  He 
stayed  with  them  to  record  in  motion 
pictures  their  exeryday  life — how  they 
prepared  their  corn-fields,  hunted,  fished. 


OPEN  SESAME  TO  THE  MAYA 
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made  bows  and  arrows,  and  wove  their 
traditional  garments  from  tree  bark  or 
from  their  own  cotton. 

Healey  learned  that  the  Lacandones 
practice  an  attenuated  form  of  the  ancient 
Maya  religion  as  descriljed  by  Landa  and 
other  historians  shortly  after  the  Conquest, 
though  they  no  longer  build  stone  temples 
or  make  human  sacrifices.  He  learned, 
too,  that  the  Lacandones  are  exceptionally 
honest  and  refreshingly  truthful.  Theft 
is  unknown  among  them.  They  cannot 
avoid  saying  exactly  what  they  think. 
For  example,  Healey  said  to  his  interpreter, 
“Ask  that  man  with  the  glum  face  what  he 
is  thinking  alx)ut.”  Back  came  the  answer, 
“He’s  wondering  when  you  jjeople  are 
going  to  get  out  of  here !” 

The  Lacandones  remained  diffident, 
even  though  Healey  plied  them  with 
many  dollars’  worth  of  presents  such  as 
knives,  mirrors,  combs,  fish  hooks,  axes. 


and  salt.  Since  salt  is  extremely  scarce 
in  the  area,  the  children  eat  it  as  eagerly 
as  American  children  eat  candy.  Even  so, 
the  elders  remained  standoffish. 

Healey  observed  that  the  Lacandones 
have  none  of  the  artistic  or  architectural 
skills  of  their  distant  ancestors  and  that 
they  have  long  since  lost  the  Maya 
knowledge  of  astronomy.  But  he  was 
impressed  by  the  reverence  with  which 
these  remote  people  referred  to  the  ancient 
temples.  He  noted,  too,  that  at  recurring 
intervals  the  men  vanished  into  the  dense 
bush  and  remained  absent  for  several 
days.  They  told  him  they  were  making 
pilgrimages  to  worship  in  the  ancient 
temples  of  their  fathers.  But  they  would 
not  piermit  any  outsiders  to  follow  them. 

Finally,  two  of  the  Lacandon  men  led 
Healey  by  mysterious  and  obscure  trails  to 
Bonampak,  where  eight  ancient  temples 
lay  hidden  in  the  jungle.  As  he  entered 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 


P.\RT  OF  THE  P.\GE.\NT 

The  three  principal  personatjes  (not  shown  here)  occupy  the  central  places  in  the  lower  section,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  illustration  on  page  377.  Since  these  figures  are  opposite  the  door  they  have  been  defaced 
by  the  weather.  The  men  shown  above  are  at  one  side  of  the  center.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  dispute  going  on,  possibly  as  to  their  proper  places  in  the  procession.  A  pair  of  umbrella-like 
objects  balances  a  similar  pair  on  the  other  side.  Brown  bodies  stand  out  against  a  blue  background. 


Courtesy  of  the  Tnite*!  Fruit  Co 

ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  PAGE  AN  I 

Below  arc  musicians.  The  first  at  the  left  are  weirdly  masked  imjjersonators,  apparently  of  spirits  of  the 
underworld;  then  come  men  beating  on  the  resonant  shells  of  large  turtles;  next  a  player  on  a  tall 
skin-topp>ed  drum;  and  finally  five  individuals  with  rattles  in  each  hand. 
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the  biggest  one,  which  the  Lacandones  call  faithful  guardian  on  the  job.  Within  one 
El  Tigre,  a  jaguar  bounded  out.  The  La-  year  they  had  shown  Healey  the  way  to  17 
candones  were  highly  pleased  at  seeing  the  different  sites  with  48  standing  ruins. 
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Healey  describes  his  grand  adventure  as 
follows; 

“These  temples  were  beyond  anything 
an  archeologist  or  explorer  could  have 
imagined.  It  took  days  to  get  to  these 
ruins  on  foot  through  rivers,  jungles,  and 
over  hills  where  one  climbs  until  abso¬ 
lutely  exhausted.  .  .  .  The  greatest  thrill 
of  all  was  when  the  Lacandon  Indians  led 
me  into  a  temple  made  up  of  three  rooms. 
Each  room  was  painted  with  frescoes  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.” 

Beginning  in  February  1947,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  of  Washington,  through 
its  department  of  Historical  Research,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company 
financed,  an  official  expedition  to  record 
and  appraise  the  Bonampak  discovery. 

On  February  5,  1947,  Healey  led  J.  Eric 
S.  Thompson,  epigrapher  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  to  Bonampak.  Thompson,  an 
English-born  authority  on  hieroglyphics 
and  student  of  many  previous  Maya  finds, 
worked  until  March  14  to  make  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  appraisal  of  the  glyphs. 


During  March,  the  four  other  experts 
comprising  the  expedition  arrived  by  mule 
train.  The  executive  officer  was  Karl 
Ruppert,  Carnegie  Institution  specialist  in 
pre-Hispanic  architecture,  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  explored  and  mapped  many  Maya 
ruins  in  Campeche  and  Quintana  Roo, 
Mexico.  The  Guatemalan  artist  Antonio 
Tejeda,  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Guatemala  and  staff  artist  for  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution,  went  along  to  make 
drawings  and  water-color  paintings  of  the 
murals  and  returned  this  year  to  complete 
the  record.  Senor  Tejeda  had  made  the 
official  copy  of  the  Maya  painting  found  at 
Uaxactun. 

The  expedition’s  engineer  w’as  Gustav 
Stromsvik,  a  noted  Norwegian  specialist, 
who  began  his  archeological  career  as  a 
helper  for  Carnegie  exploration  parties 
and  has  participated  in  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Maya  “digs”  since  1925. 

While  mapping  the  Bonampak  area, 
Stromsvik  came  upon  a  Maya  sculpture 
of  a  jaguar,  a  limestone  figure  about  eleven 


P.^RT  OF  STELA  DIS¬ 
COVERED  AT  BONAMPAK 
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feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  high. 
He  also  reassembled  the  five  pieces  of  the 
great  stela,  which  fortunately  had  fallen 
face  downward  and  therefore  could  be  put 
together  with  all  its  significant  carvings. 

Senor  Villagra,  who  represented  the 
Mexican  Government,  is  an  associate  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Anthropology  and 
History  of  Mexico  and  a  renowned  arche¬ 
ologist  who  has  previously  participated  in 
important  finds  in  several  areas  of  Mexico. 
He  has  done  notable  work  in  copying  pre- 
Hispanic  murals.  He  states  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
removing  the  frescoes  from  the  walls  and 
preserving  them  for  the  ages  to  come,  or  of 
building  a  landing  field  near  remote  Bo- 
nampak  so  that  all  interested  scientists  may 
have  access  to  the  discovery.  The  other 
temples  must  be  protected  from  the  weather 
and  safeguarded  from  vandalism. 


While  the  explorers  were  photographing, 
surveying,  and  copying  the  murals,  the 
Lacandones  remained  aloof,  repeating  that 
the  mountainside  temples  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  must  remain  holy  places.  They 
accompanied  the  archeologists  cautiously, 
Ijehaved  with  great  reverence  within  the 
temples,  and  flatly  refused  to  join  in  any  of 
the  excavation  work,  build  shelters,  or  carry 
water.  The  contemporary  Maya  do  not 
permit  their  women  to  come  near  the 
ancient  sites  and  believe  that  to  invade  or 
work  in  the  temples  is  an  invitation  to 
death. 

The  expedition  performed  its  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  without  casualties.  After  the 
explorers  had  left,  the  Lacandones  set  fire 
to  the  party’s  thatch  shelters,  presumably 
to  appease  the  old  Maya  gods.  A  second 
Carnegie-staffed  expedition  is  now  work¬ 
ing  at  Bonampak. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Fruit  Co* 


A  LACANDON  WOMAN  SPINNING 


Of  the  arts  of  their  Maya  ancestors,  the  few  surviving  Lacandones 
preserve  only  the  most  rudimentary. 


Two  Presidents  To  Honor  Bolivar 


On  July  5  of  this  year  a  ceremony  of  special 
interest  to  all  Americans  will  take  place  in 
the  town  of  Bolivar,  Missouri.  On  that 
day  a  heroic  statue  of  the  great  Liberator 
of  five  countries  will  be  presented  to  the 
town  by  the  people  and  Government  of 
\'enezuela,  his  native  country.  The  occa¬ 
sion  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of 
both  the  President  of  V’enezuela  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Bolivar,  whose  far-reaching  ideas  on  the 
future  cooperation  of  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  give  him  a  leading  place  in  the  annals 
of  Pan  Americanism,  called  the  first  inter- 
.\merican  conference,  held  at  Panama  in 
1824.  Great  in  both  war  and  peace, 
Bolivar  has  long  been  admired  by  President 
Truman,  in  whose  office  hangs  a  portrait 
of  this  South  American  hero  by  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  artist.  In  another  part  of  the 
White  House  is  a  marble  bust  of  Bolivar 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  people 
and  Government  of  Venezuela. 

Plans  for  the  new  statue  were  suggested 
in  1941  by  Dr.  John  M.  C.  Crane,  a 
historian  and  biographer  of  Simon  Bolivar. 
Dr.  Crane’s  proposal  that  the  statue  be 
presented  to  Bolivar — largest  of  ten  towns 
of  this  name  in  the  United  States — was 
approved  in  high  quarters,  but  because  of 
World  War  II  execution  of  the  plans  had 
to  be  postponed. 

The  late  Ambassador  Machado  of 
\’enezuela  notified  President  Truman  on 
May  7,  1946,  that  his  country  was  still 
interested  in  carrying  out  Dr.  Crane’s 
idea.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Gonzalo 
Carnevali,  present  Ambassador  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  has  handled  the  details  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  share  in  the  preparations. 

The  bronze  figure  of  Bolivar  is  about 


seven  feet  tall,  and  with  the  pedestal  the 
statue  will  be  a  little  over  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  base,  which  is  fashioned  from 
Carrara  marble,  carries  this  inscription: 
“The  Government  and  the  People  of 
Venezuela  to  the  noble  City  of  Bolivar 
which  through  its  name  renders  a  perpetual 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar.” 

July  5  was  chosen  for  the  presentation  as 
it  marks  the  137th  anniversary  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  independence.  The  three-day  cele¬ 
bration,  which  is  expected  to  draw  50,000 
people  to  Bolivar,  will  start  Saturday, 
July  3,  with  a  Pan  .American  folk  music 
and  dance  festival  in  the  town  square. 
Music  for  the  festival  will  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  .\ir  Force  Band,  which 
will  also  give  a  concert  on  Sunday,  July  4. 

The  two  Presidents  will  arrive  on  a 
special  train  from  Washington  on  the 
morning  of  July  5.  They  will  be  welcomed 
by  Dr.  Doyle  C.  McCraw,  Mayor  of 
Bolivar.  The  presentation  and  dedication 
ceremonies,  part  of  which  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  national  and  international  radio 
and  television  companies,  will  get  under 
way  at  noon.  After  Gladys  Swarthout 
sings  the  national  anthems  of  Venezuela 
and  the  United  States,  President  Romulo 
Gallegos  of  Venezuela  will  present  the 
statue  on  behalf  of  his  nation  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  will  accept  it  for  the  United 
States,  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  town 
of  Bolivar.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
the  ceremonies  will  appear  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  ceremonies  at  Bolivar  are  sponsored 
by  the  Simon  Bolivar  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  organization  which  was 
chartered  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
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eairly  in  1948  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  library  of  Pan  American  literature  to 

knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  accomplish-  serve  the  educational  needs  of  its  own 

ments  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  of  cultural  citizens  and  those  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 

and  historical  developments  in  those  The  town  also  plans  to  hold  an  annual 

South  American  countries  which  felt  his  observance  of  this  year’s  ceremonies  to 

influence.  help  keep  a  spotlight  on  the  achievements 

The  town  of  Bolivar  plans  to  follow  up  of  Bolivar  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  on 
the  event  by  establishing  an  outstanding  his  principles  of  Pan  Americanism. 


Court«ay  of  tbe  Sioidn  BoUv«r  Memorial  Fouodation 

IHE  STATUE  FOR  BOLI\  AR,  MISSOURI 


The  Impact  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  on  Inter- American  Trade 

AMOS  E.  TAYLOR 

Director,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union 


One  of  the  significant  economic  effects  of 
the  recent  war  is  reflected  in  the  present 
lack  of  balance  in  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  traditional  triangular 
pattern  based  on  the  United  States,  Latin 
America  and  W'estern  Europe.  In  1938 
nearly  55  per  cent  of  Latin  American 
e.xports  went  to  Europe  while  slightly  less 
than  44  per  cent  of  Latin  American 
imports  came  from  Europe,  in  each  case 
chiefly  W'^estern  Europe.  By  1944  Latin 
.\merican  shipments  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Continental  Europe  had  lieen 
reduced  to  appro.ximatcly  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports.  At  the  same  time  these 
same  areas  had  become  virtually  negligible 
as  sources  of  Latin  American  imports, 
with  only  about  7  per  cent  originating 
in  British  and  continental  markets. 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
trade  with  the  outside  world  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south  of  us  became  seriously 
contracted  because  of  the  war.  It  merely 
shifted  its  direction.  The  principal  change 
soon  became  apparent  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Whereas  in  1938  the  United 
States  received  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  the  exports  of  Central  and  South 
America,  this  percentage  rose  to  57  by 

This  articte  constitutes  the  major  part  of  a  teclure  de¬ 
livered  on  March  15,  1948  before  the  Institute  of  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  University  of  Texas  as  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  Political  and  Economic  Problems 
of  the  Latin  American  Nations  of  Southern  South 
America.”  These  lectures,  which  were  presented  during 
the  period  from  March  1  to  May  8,  will  be  published  in  a 
single  volume  by  the  University  upon  the  corulusion  of  the 
series. 


1941  and  remained  above  50  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  the  case  of  imports 
the  rise  was  even  more  marked.  In 
1938  approximately  34  per  cent  of  Latin 
American  imports  came  from  the  United 
States  and  then  rose  steadily  until  1941, 
when  the  latter  supplied  the  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  62  percent  of  their  total  im¬ 
ports.  From  1942  to  the  end  of  the  war 
the  ratio  was  somewhat  less,  but  in  no 
year  did  it  fall  below  54  per  cent  of  total 
imports.* 

Thus,  as  Latin  American  trade  w'ith 
Western  Europe  declined,  there  developed 
a  sharp  expansion  in  the  flow  of  goods 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
Americas.  A  further  shift  was  reflected  in 
the  growing  importance  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves.  In  relation  to  the 
total  shifts  produced  by  the  war  this  in¬ 
crease  had  only  minor  significance,  even 
though  it  undoubtedly  represented  a 
desirable  wartime  development. 

The  disequilibrium  in  the  triangular 
trading  mechanism  centering  on  the  three 
pegs  of  Latin  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Western  Europe  was  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  precedent.  A  similar  development 
occurred  during  World  War  I,  but  the 
sharp  impact  on  the  respective  national 
economies  was  dependent  for  its  force  upon 
the  world  depression  of  1920-21. 

•  The  general  structure  of  Latin  America's  foreign 
trade  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  recent  brochure,  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relations,  by  Richard  F.  Behrendt, 
published  by  the  Committee  on  International  Economic 
Policy. 
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CourtMiy  of  the  Brasilinn  Coffee  Bureau 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  AWAITING  SHIPMENF 
The  Europ)ean  demand  for  such  commodities  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  is  now  far  below  normal. 


Prior  to  World  ^Var  I  the  United  States 
took  a  smaller  percentage  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  than  did  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  growth  of  industrial  output  in  the 
United  States  sharpened  the  demand  for 
various  raw  materials  produced  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  it  was  clear  that 
in  time  the  relative  piosition  of  this  country 
in  the  Latin  .American  export  trade  would 
gain.  \Vith  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
however,  the  change  liecame  rapid.  Ship¬ 
ping  in  European  waters  liecame  fraught 
with  risk  as  blockades  and  retaliatory  con¬ 
traband  orders  left  few  traders  immune. 
.After  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  United 
States  share  of  Latin  American  trade  fell 
back  somewhat,  but  the  drop  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  the  relative  positions  of 
Britain  and  the  continental  markets  back 
to  the  pre-1914  level.  Only  during  1933 
did  the  British  share  come  within  striking 
distance  of  the  1913  percentage,  while  the 
German  portion  rose  to  the  relative  1913 
position  only  in  1938. 


The  real  significance  of  the  present 
postwar  disequilibrium  becomes  apparent 
when  we  divide  the  Latin  American  peg 
of  the  triangle  into  three  broad  segments 
based  on  the  character  of  output.  The 
countries  producing  such  food  products 
as  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  and  to¬ 
bacco  look  to  the  L^nited  States  as  their 
major  market.  The  mineral-producing 
countries,  from  Mexico  to  Chile  depends 
on  the  world’s  highly  industriali,zed  area 
of  both  W’estern  Europe  and  the  United 
States  as  their  real  markets.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  temperate  zone,  especially 
.Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  south¬ 
ern  Brazil,  are  principally  producers  of 
agricultural  products  similar  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
find  any  important  markets  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Traditionally  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  agricultural  belt  flows  in  large 
part  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  markets  of  Western  Europe.  The 
normal  role  in  world  trade  of  the  La 
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Plata  area  places  in  bold  relief  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  European  Recovery  Plan. 

.\rgcntina  is  one  of  the  world's  principal 
e.xporters  of  wheat  and  meat  products. 
Ever  since  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Argentina  Ijegan  to 
undergo  rapid  economic  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  her  rapidly  rising  grain  output 
has  found  its  key  markets  in  Europe. 
With  the  development  of  refrigeration, 
her  frozen  Iteef  assumed  a  sharply  growing 
importance  in  British  markets,  .‘\rgentina 
and  the  surrounding  countries  eventually 
accounted  for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  world’s  trade  in  beef,  lamb,  mutton, 
and  related  products. 

.\mong  the  world’s  suppliers  of  wool 
.\rgentina  and  Uruguay  have  long  ranked 
high.  The  production  of  corn  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  southern  Brazil  greatly  adds  to 
the  stature  of  the  temperate  zone  of  South 
.America  in  world  agriculture.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  international  trade  in  linseed 
originates  in  Argentina  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  countries. 

In  referring  to  the  triangular  mechanism 
of  trade  I  have  consciously  oversimplified 
the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  For 
purpose  of  illustration  I  have  drawn  some 
lines  rather  sharply.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  economies  of  many  of  the  Latin 
.\merican  countries  are  closely  linked  by 
ties  of  trade  and  finance  with  Western 
Europe.  Although  the  tropical  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  are  more  directly  dependent  on 
United  States  than  on  European  markets, 
there  are  others — notably  the  mineral- 
producing  countries — to  which  Ixith  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  European  markets  are 
essential.  Finally,  as  already  indicated, 
the  agricultural  countries  of  the  La  Plata 
basin  are  on  a  competitive  level  with 
United  States  agriculture  and  are  greatly 
dependent  on  British  and  continental 
markets. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  European 


peg  of  the  triangle  has  lx?en  unable  to 
function.  It  cannot  function  effectively 
until  production  is  restored  to  levels  that 
make  possible  the  restoration  of  markets 
abroad  and  the  return  to  a  normal 
economic  life  at  home.  The  present  world 
economic  crisis  affects  the  Latin  American 
countries  liecause  of  their  commercial  and 
financial  ties  with  Europe  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  vital  interest  in  any  steps 
designed  to  ameliorate  the  present  un¬ 
balanced  trade  situation. 

The  disequilibrium  to  which  I  have 
referred  tiecame  dramatically  apparent  by 
the  early  part  of  1947,  when  the  surplus  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  international 
payments  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  $10,000,000,000.  Not  only  were  the 
world’s  needs  for  food,  capital  equipment, 
and  coasumer  goods  unprecedented  but 
many  important  industrial  areas  were 
totally  unable  to  resume  normal  economic 
acti\  ity  because  of  a  virtually  unbreakable 
and  vicious  cycle  induced  by  lack  of  food, 
poor  housing,  absence  of  consumer  goods, 
inflation,  black  markets,  and  lack  of 
incentive. 

This  situation  introduced  three  distinct 
sets  of  abnormalities  into  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place,  the  composition  of  our  exports 
lx;came  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of 
food  and  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
such  industrial  products  as  trucks,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  and  similar  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  pressure  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  needs  on  certain  segments  of  our 
industrial  output  soon  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  problems  which  now  characterize 
the  relationship  of  Latin  America  to  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  With  the 
need  for  ma.ximum  agricultural  output 
present  everywhere,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  first  questions  posed  related  directly  to 
claims  for  agricultural  machinery  and  rail¬ 
road  equipment  made  by  the  grain-  and 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  CHILEAN  NITRATE 


The  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  did  not  contract  seriously  because  of  the  war;  it  merely  shifted  its 
direction.  Exports  to  the  United  States  rose  from  30  percent  in  1938  to  57  percent  in  1941,  while 
imports  from  that  country  increased  from  34  percent  to  62  percent  in  the  same  period. 


beef-producing  countries  of  Latin  America. 
These  claims  must  be  given  important  con¬ 
sideration  if  these  countries  are  to  meet  their 
share  of  the  Marshall  Plan  requirements. 

Secondly,  the  excess  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports  became  abnormally  high  after  the 
war.  The  peak  level  of  United  States 
exports  was  reached  during  the  first  half 
of  1947.  The  decline  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  did  not  result  from  a  drop 
in  the  needs  of  a  hungry  and  shattered 
world  but  rather  from  a  drying  up  of  the 
available  means  of  payments.  The  wide 
export  margin  resulted  in  part  from  the 
inability  of  certain  European  and  other 
markets  to  restore  their  productive  facil¬ 
ities,  thus  being  unable  to  assume  their 
normal  position  as  suppliers. 

The  third  abnormal  element  in  the 


international  balance  sheet  of  the  United 
States  resulted  in  part  from  the  two  already 
mentioned  and  relates  to  the  method  of 
financing  the  export  balance.  The  large 
export  margin  meant  that  imports  into 
the  United  States  fell  correspondingly 
short  of  supplying  an  adequate  volume  of 
dollars  to  finance  shipments  abroad.  This 
situation  was  in  no  way  ameliorated  when 
service  transactions  were  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  expenditure  of  dollars  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  travel 
abroad  was  of  little  significance  when 
considered  in  relation  to  total  dollar 
requirements  by  the  outside  world.  The 
postwar  shipping  situation  was  such  that 
traditional  net  payments  to  foreigners 
gave  way  to  a  net  receipt  position. 

The  means  whereby  this  balance  was 
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financed  fell  into  three  general  categories: 
(1)  grants  and  gifts;  (2)  loans  and  credits; 
and  (3)  utilization  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  The  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  of  these  might  well  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  but  it  is 
important,  in  our  present  analysis,  to  note 
merely  that  as  available  dollar  credits 
approached  exhaustion  by  the  middle  of 
1947,  foreign  exchange  reserves  were 
drawn  upon  more  and  more  as  a  last 
resort.  Since  credits  and  exchange  re¬ 
serves  cannot  be  considered  as  though 
they  were  distinct  and  unrelated,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  were  tightening 
restrictions  on  imports  by  the  early  part 
of  1947. 

The  impact  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  on  inter-American  trade  cannot 
be  appraised  in  a  vacuum.  The  results 
depend  on  developments  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  many  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  of  an  economic  character. 
The  Marshall  Plan  aims  at  mobilizing  the 
human  and  material  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction  into  a  working  force  which  will 
again  place  Western  Europe  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  This  should  contribute 
towards  bringing  about  equilibrium  in 
the  triangular  trading  mechanism  which 
I  have  mentioned.  It  should  mean  a  real 
advance  towards  placing  the  world’s 
trade  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

We  have  noted  that  during  the  war  the 
diversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  Latin 
American  exports  to  the  United  States 
resulted  in  a  substantial  accumulation  of 
dollar  balances  by  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  These  balances  were  not 
evenly  distributed.  Moreover,  they  had 
to  be  measured  against  the  accumulation 
of  deferred  demands  which  could  not  be 
met  by  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  all-out  war  effort.  Because  of 
the  speeding  up  of  production  and  trans¬ 


port  in  the  Latin  American  economy, 
there  resulted  various  degrees  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  plant  and  equipment  as  well  as  of 
transportation  facilities.  Although  it  has 
been  possible  during  the  past  two  years 
to  replenish  some  of  these  gaps  in  the 
economic  potential,  a  number  of  problems 
have  recently  been  brought  to  the  fore 
by  Latin  American  authorities  which 
bear  on  the  future  position  of  the  Americas 
in  the  world  economy. 

An  ad  hoc  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social  Council,  estab¬ 
lished  on  August  11,  1947,  rendered  a 
report  recently  in  which  attention  wcis 
called  to  the  various  economic  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  the  Latin  American  economy. 
The  analysis  of  existing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  was  presented  in  support  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  establish  an  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America,  a  Commission  to  be 
similar  in  organization  and  purpose  to  the 
previously  established  Economic  Commis¬ 
sions  for  Europe  and  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

In  justifying  a  study  of  the  urgent  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  Latin  America  the 
Committee  viewed  the  need  for  special 
action  as  resting  on  three  factors:  (a)  the 
Latin  American  republics  used  their  capital 
equipment  at  an  abnormal  rate  during  the 
war  years;  (b)  the  general  lack  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  these  countries  is  such  that  they 
will  require  many  kinds  of  external  assis¬ 
tance  if  their  own  efforts  at  development 
are  to  be  accelerated,  and  (c)  in  the  post¬ 
war  world  the  Latin  American  countries 
find  that  the  realization  of  their  plans  for 
development,  the  repair  of  their  wartime 
economic  losses  and  the  replacement  of 
deteriorated  capital  equipment,  are  far 
more  costly  than  had  been  expected. 

Because  of  their  lack  of  diversification 
the  economies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  always  been  particularly 
N'ulnerable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  economic 
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activity  in  the  more  highly  developed 
areas  of  the  world.  The  C'.ommittee,  in 
taking  note  of  these  characteristics,  em¬ 
phasized  the  serious  deterioration  and 
shortages  of  equipment.  This  situation, 
together  with  such  ailments  as  crippling 
inflation  and  shortages  of  foreign  exchange 
and  of  both  capital  and  consumer  goods, 
has  greatly  handicapped  eflbrts  to  achieve 
a  smooth  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Except  for  the  large  \olume  of  trade 
lietween  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
Latin  .American  countries,  the  volume  of 
strictly  inter-American  trade  is  relatively 
small.  The  Committee  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  relative  isolation  ol  these  countries 
from  one  another  as  well  as  the  general 
raw  -material  character  of  their  economies. 

The  Committee,  in  turning  to  the  foreign 
trade  position  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  took  note  of  the  wartime  absence  of 
balance  lietween  exports  and  imports. 
The  absence  of  normal  markets  abroad 
prompted  the  statement  that  “the  Latin 
American  countries  are  already  facing  the 
consequences  of  a  serious  contraction  in 
the  overseas  demand  for  products  urgently 
needed  during  the  war  years  in  the  largest 
quantities  possible,  such  as  certain  miner¬ 
als  and  specific  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.”  At  the  same  time,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  wartime  accumulation  of 
foreign  e.\change  dwindled  more  rapidly 
than  had  Ijeen  expected.  Also  with  the 
demand  abroad  for  such  commodities  as 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  far  below  normal 
and  the  financing  of  cereal  shipments  de¬ 
pendent  upon  foreign  credits,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  was  viewed  by  the  Committee 
as  exceedingly  uncertain.  The  report  re¬ 
flects  a  definite  fear  that  European  markets 
may  not  be  regained,  and  that  critical 
problems  of  adjustment  will  confront  the 
Latin  American  countries. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  principal  doubts 
in  Latin  .\merica  relative  to  the  advantages 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  Marshall  Plan 
can  l)e  expressed  in  the  basic  fear  that  in 
the  process  of  carrying  out  the  recovery 
program  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  lx*  unable  to  meet  the  target. 
This  fear  stems  from  the  high  production 
goals  set  for  Western  Europe  and  a  pos¬ 
sibly  long  period  during  which  the  de¬ 
mands  for  machinery  and  other  forms  of 
capital  equipment  will  be  high.  It  has 
found  definite  expression  in  a  formal  pro¬ 
posal  made  on  Decemljer  29,  1947  by 
Garcia  Sayan,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Peru.  After  calling  attention  to  the  high 
degree  of  dependence  of  the  American 
nations  on  European  commerce  under 
normal  conditions,  the  proposal  advocates 
definite  steps  for  the  rehabilitation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  availability  of  dollars  may  be  of  little 
immediate  lienefit  if  “the  extension  of  ex¬ 
port  controls  and  the  reintroduction  of 
priorities  of  allocations  by  the  United 
States  for  the  export  of  essential  foods,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  articles” 
might  affect  the  possibilities  of  industrial 
development  in  these  countries.  In  re¬ 
viewing  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the 
Peruvian  Foreign  Minister  expressed  the 
view  that  the  participating  countries  at 
no  time  took  “into  consideration  the  need 
to  include  in  the  proposed  assistance  or 
development  plan  other  productive  regions 
of  the  world  and  especially  those  of  Latin 
America.” 

The  statement  held  that  any  plan  for 
attaining  the  anticipated  level  of  indus¬ 
trial  output  in  Western  Europe  within 
four  years  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
declared  objective.  Many  countries  of 
the  world,  especially  those  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  ha\-e  considerably  increased  their  in¬ 
dustrial  production  since  1938,  and  it 


cannot  be  expected  that  these  will  stop  or 
reduce  their  operations  to  make  room 
for  a  level  of  European  output  which  was 
established  at  a  time  when  Latin  American 
capacity  was  much  smaller.  It  is  thus 
doubtful  whether  the  schedule  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  needs  can  be  met  to  assure  success 
of  the  program.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  a  formula  must  be  found  for  Euro¬ 
pean  recov'ery  “without  destroying  the 
expectations  of  industrial  development  in 
the  Latin  American  nations  or  impairing 
the  welfare  of  their  populations.”  Recog¬ 
nition  should  be  given  to  the  part  that  the 
Latin  American  nations  must  play  in  the 
success  of  that  program  “within  the  con¬ 
cept  of  necessary  and  inescapable  eco¬ 
nomic  interference.”  Such  a  formula 
would  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  if  the  Marshall 
Plan  included  a  program  of  large-scale 


European  emigration  to  Latin  .\merica. 
The  program  would  necessarily  ha\e  to 
provide  for  the  promotion  in  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica  of  conditions  requisite  to  the  fruitful 
absorption  of  people  from  abroad.  With 
an  historic  gesture  to  the  progress  made 
in  the  last  century  or  more,  during  which 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  played  such  a  constructive  role, 
the  statement  sums  up  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment's  hope  as  follows;  “The  relief 
of  the  population  pressure  which  would 
be  experienced  by  the  overpopulated 
European  nations  would  thereafter  reduce, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  assistance 
and  the  quantity  of  resources  they  would 
need,  thus  facilitating  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram;  while  on  the  other  hand,  l.atin 
American  nations  would  lie  able  to  go 
forward  with  the  production  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  required  by  the  European  pro- 
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gram.”  In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  absorption  of  foreign  workers 
would  further  economic  development  and 
increase  purchasing  power  for  the  products 
of  European  and  United  States  industry, 
from  which  would  result  a  greater  expan¬ 
sion  and  a  better  use  of  the  world’s  man¬ 
power. 

The  history’  of  United  States  economic 
development  and  expansion  was  closely 
associated  with  the  inward  movement  of 
European  immigrants  and  European  capi¬ 
tal.  Foreign  capital  has  also  played  a  basic 
part  in  the  past  development  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  virtual  cessation 
of  the  inflow  of  European  capital  has  been 
only  partly  offset  by  expansion  of  United 
States  lending,  primarily  through  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  and  through  private 
channels.  The  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  whose  di¬ 
rect  lending  facilities  are  considerably  more 
limited  than  they  are  generally  believed  to 
be,  has  under  consideration  at  present  loan 
applications  from  Me.xico  and  Chile.  That 
the  Bank  is  giving  careful  thought  to  the 
problems  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America 
is  reflected  in  its  Second  Annual  Report, 
dated  Septemlier  11,  1947.  “The  urgency 
of  the  recovery  of  Europe,”  the  Bank 
states,  “does  not  detract  from  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  prompt  reconstruction  and 
development  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
world  needing  assistance,  Latin  America, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  Indeed, 
it  should  not  Ije  very  long  before  the 
financing  of  the  development  projects  in 
tho.se  areas  will  tend  to  Ijecome  the  primary 
concern  of  the  Bank.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program  are 
consistent  with,  and  in  support  of,  the 
basic  purposes  of  such  international  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  and  the 


proposed  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Employment  and  production  are 
fundamental  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
to  maintain  reasonable  standards  of  living 
and  if  they  are  to  enjoy  economic  and 
social  stability  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
w'orld  peace.  We  need  not  minimize  the 
difficulties  in  order  to  understand  that  any 
alternatives  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  would  lie  fraught  with  even 
greater  dangers.^ 

The  revival  of  European  markets  should 
gradually  restore  the  triangular  system 
without  which  a  broad  multilateral  system 
is  not  possible.  A  change  in  the  present 
percentage  of  Latin  American  export  and 
import  trade  with  the  United  States,  in 
favor  of  Western  Europe  and  other 
markets,  will  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  equilibrium.  The  broadening  of  Latin 
American  markets  under  these  conditions 
provides  a  sound  base  on  which  trade 
lietween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  as  well  as  trade  among  the 
Americas  as  a  whole  can  expand  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms  without  making  the  economy 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  dependent 
solely  on  the  vicissitudes  of  business 
activity  in  the  United  States.  One  need 
not  be  unduly  optimistic,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  if  carried  forward  on  an  adequate 
base,  will  lift  inter-American  trade  to  a 
higher  absolute  level  and  at  the  same  time 
place  it  on  a  sounder  economic  foundation. 

2  “  The  long-run  effect  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  export  trade  of  Latin  America  does  not 
differ  materially  from  its  effect  upon  United  States  ex¬ 
ports.  fust  as  the  European  recovery  program  is  in  the 
long-run  interest  of  United  States  foreign  trade,  so  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  Latin  American  trade  with  Europe. 
Disintegration  of  the  European  economy  would  have 
serious  consequences  on  the  single-product  export  econo¬ 
mies  of  many  Latin  American  countries,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  River  Plate  countries  whose  economies 
are  more  closely  integrated  with  Europe  than  with  the 
United  States." — Latin  .imerica  and  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  Preliminary  Report  23  of  the  House 
Select  Committer  on  Foreign  Aid  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
296,  p.  8. 


United  States  Trade  with  the  Other 
American  Republics  in  1947 


The  following  paragraphs  and  tables  are 
quoted  from  an  extensive  article  under  the 
above  title  printed  in  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  April  17,  1948.  The  author 
is  Daniel  Roxon,  Special  Programs 
Branch,  Areas  Division,  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
other  American  Republics  rose  to  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  large  total  in  1947.  Exports 
advanced  to  $3,857,000,000,  a  value  306 
percent  higher  than  the  yearly  average  for 
the  war  years  1941-45  and  84  percent 
greater  than  the  high  value  in  1946. 
Imports,  valued  at  $2,150,000,000,  in¬ 
creased  65  percent  over  the  wartime  1941- 
45  average  and  22  percent  over  the  trade 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year.  The 
greater  expansion  in  exports  than  in  im¬ 
ports,  outstanding  feature  in  1947,  had  also 
marked  the  trade  of  the  preceding  year, 
whereas  a  larger  growth  in  imports  than  in 
exports  prevailed  during  the  war  period. 

While  price  rises  contributed  to  the  high 
value  of  trade  in  1947,  the  volume  of 
exports  to  the  other  American  Republics 
rose  to  tbe  largest  total  in  the  history  of 
trade  lx;tween  the  two  areas.  Indexes  of 


volume  ^  which  eliminate  the  influence  of 
fluctuations  in  price  indicate  that  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  was  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  in  1938,  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  the  average  volume  in  1941-45,  and 
55  percent  above  1946  shipments.  The 
volume  of  imports  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  total  in  1946,  about  11  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  volume  in  1944, 
and  86  percent  larger  than  in  1938.  .  .  . 

Although  the  Latin  American  countries 
had  gradually  resumed  their  trade  with 
prewar  European  markets,  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  these  countries  and  the 
United  States,  well  demonstrated  in  the 
war  period,  continued  to  mark  the  trade 
relations  in  1947.  The  other  American 
Republics  purchased  27  percent  of  total 
United  States  exports,  a  record  proportion, 
and  they  furnished  almost  38  percent  of 
U.  S.  merchandise  imports,  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  trade  area.  In  the  total 
Latin  American  trade,  it  is  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  total  exports  from  that  region 
came  to  the  United  States  and  66  percent 
of  total  imports  were  United  States 
products. 

’  Estimates  based  on  indexes  oj  total  United  States 
exports  and  imports. 
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United  States  share  in  the  trade  of  Latin  American  Republics '  (statistics  of  the  Latin  American 

Republics) 

[Value  in  millions  and  tenths  of  millions  of  United  States  ilullars  *) 


Imports  from  the  L'nited  States 


Country  | 

Value 

Percent  of  total  imports 

1U3S  1 

1946 

! 

1947  1 

1938  1 

1941  1 

1942  1 

1943  :  1944 

1945  1 

1 

1046 

1947 

Total,  20  Republics  » . 

497.3  j 

mm 

mm 

33.9  1 

62.1 

54.2  1  59.2 

58.5  1 

‘60.3 

‘65.9 

Mexico  * . 

66.fi 

4.54.1  i 

•401.6  1 

.57. 7 

84  3 

88.6  I  84.9 

82.4 

83.6 

•88.1 

Cuba  • . 

75.2 

236.1 

•  193.6 

1  70.9 

87.5 

S3  9  , 

78. 1  80.  9 

78.7 

76.8 

MEsm 

Central  America  • . 

38.7 

130.7 

n.  a.  i 

54. 1 

80.2 

74.8 

6;i.6  ;  66.4 

66.9 

72.2 

n.  a. 

.Argentina  • . 

74.6 

162.  6 

»  377. 9 

!  17.4 

35.3 

31.2 

■EO 

28.5 

'43.4 

Brazil  > . . . 

71.5 

390.5 

7  56.5.  5 

24.2 

60  3  ; 

53.7 

54.  5  1  61.2 

55.1 

58.2 

'62.4 

Chile  • . 

2S.6  , 

79. 1  1 

•95.0 

27.8 

56.4  1 

45.3 

37.3  42.9 

42.2 

40.3 

•43.5 

Colombia . 

44.4  1 

156.6 

n.  a.  ' 

'  49.9 

73.  7  1 

57.5 

60.6  64.6 

65.7 

68. 1 

'  n.  a. 

Peru  • . . 

20.0  1 

69.3 

•  49. 3 

34.2 

62.  5 

55.9 

56.4  53.9 

56.4 

56.8 

•626 

Urueuay  • . 

7.  2 

66.7 

tfil.l 

11.7 

KO 

31.5 

25.2  1  26.0 

41.5 

39.9 

■dl 

Venezuela  • . 

.54.9 

>M7. 1 

n.  a. 

1  56.4 

76.8 

73.5 

66.7  83.7 

>*75. 6 

1  n.  a. 

Exports  to  the  United  Stati-s 

Value 

Percent  of  total  exports 

Total,  20  Republics  > . 

561.2 

1  <  1,  SOO.  0 

1  «  2, 200. 0 

;  30.6 

1  57.3 

54.6 

{  »  52. 6  »  so.  9 

49.2 

•41.3 

‘  39.7 

Mexico  * . 

132.0 

281.4 

•  216. 5 

i  67.4 

91.2 

91.3 

1  87. 8  1  84. 4 

83.8 

71.3 

•73.7 

Cuba  • _ _ _ 

108.4 

320.7 

•256.9 

1  75.9 

85.7 

90.0 

1  84.  3  1  89. 0 

78.9 

67.4 

•74.4 

Central  America  > . 

37.2 

90.8 

n.  a. 

'  62.9 

89.7 

87.7 

I  83. 5  1  82. 2 

87.3 

78.1 

n.  a. 

35.3 

176.2 

>  100.6 

1  8.6 

37.1 

28.5 

22. 8  1  22. 7 

22.4 

15.0 

'9.3 

Brazil  • . 

101.5 

408.9 

'308.7 

i  34.3 

56.9 

45.6 

50. 6  53. 1 

49.4 

41.7 

'36.7 

Chile  • . 

22.1 

83.9 

•93.6 

15.7 

64.1 

69.3 

67.7  65.0 

55.3 

36.6 

•41.4 

Colombia . 

42.6 

164.8 

n.  a. 

1  52.7 

69.1 

90.5 

1  84.7  78.9 

78.2 

82.0 

n.  a. 

Peru  • . 

20.6 

38.4 

•21.0 

26.8 

43.3 

40.1 

1  42.5  36.5 

34.0 

25.3 

•29.0 

Uruguay  > . 

2.4 

45.5 

'27.1 

1  4.0 

51.0 

43.3 

54. 0  47. 5 

45.7 

29.8 

'23.3 

Venezuela . 

37.1 

•62.1 

n.  a. 

!  20.8 

i 

31.9 

24.0 

"  9. 8  n  5. 6 

20.5 

•30.9 

1  n.  a. 

>  Data  are  for  calendar  years  for  all  countries  except  Haiti,  which  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sejit .  30,  and  Honduras,  which  are 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

*  National  currencies  converted  to  United  States  dollars  at  annual  average  exchange  rates. 

*  Includes  non-monetary  gold  and  silver. 

*  Estimate  for  year  based  on  data  shown  for  individual  countries. 

*  January- .\ugust. 

*  January -June. 

'  January-September. 

*  Includes  gold  and  silver. 

*  January-October. 

January-March. 

“  Country  of  destination  of  large  shipments  of  ladroltum  not  specified,  and  |)ercentage  probably  understates  shipments  to 
United  States  for  these  periods, 
n.  a.:  Not  available. 


'  Minus  sign  denotes  decrease.  J  Inercaso  over  1,000. percent. 


Summary  of  Principal  commodities  in  tradt  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America:  Value,  percent  increase,  percentage  distribution,  and  ratio  to  trade 

J  •  u  *'  fi  .  •  .  ■ir\'yo  inji  IHAV 
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Juan  Felix  Morales 

Ambassador  of  Paraguay  and  Representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


On  April  23,  1948,  Dr.  Juan  Felix  Morales 
presented  to  President  Truman  his  letters 
of  credence  as  Paraguay’s  new  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  May  19  he  took  his 
seat  for  the  first  time  as  a  memlxT  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Dr.  Morales  who,  when  appointed  to  his 
new  post,  was  interim  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Paraguay,  comes  to  his  duties  with 
an  excellent  background,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  in  economic  and  social 
affairs.  This  was  obtained  partly  in  the 
United  States,  where  in  1941-43  he  en¬ 
joyed  fellowships  from  his  Government  for 
study  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  at  Columbia  University. 

In  August  1943,  Dr.  Morales  was  named 
head  of  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce.  While  he  held  this 
position  he  planned  the  Workers’  Housing 
Unit;  assisted  the  Paraguayan  Industrial 
Union  in  holding  the  successful  Industrial 
Exposition  of  1943;  arranged  for  American 
exfierts  on  woods,  hides,  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  raw  materials  to  come  to  Para¬ 
guay;  and  was  influential  in  fostering  the 
agreement  between  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
.^merican  Educational  Foundation  that 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Vocational  School  for  the  training 
of  .skilled  workers.  He  also  furthered  and 
directed  mixed  committees  consisting  of 


llarritt  A  Kwins 


wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers  to 
combat  inflation,  and  created  a  Permanent 
W  age  Council  in  the  National  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  regarding  working  conditions  and 
wages. 

Born  at  .\sunci6n  in  1906,  Dr,  Morales 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city,  achieving  a  doctorate  in  law  and 
social  .sciences  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
His  thesis.  The  Agreement  in  Commercial  Law, 
is  highly  regarded  as  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  .\fter  serving  in  the 
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lower  courts  in  a  number  of  capacities  and 
teachinpr  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Social 
Sciences,  from  which  he  was  graduated, 
and  also  in  the  Faculty  of  Economic  Sci¬ 
ences,  he  was  appointed  in  1936  a  memlier 


Spanish  page 

Martin  Fierro 

Acaba  de  cumplirse  [en  1947]  el  ”5" 
aniversario  de  la  primera  edicion  del 
poema  sjauchesco  Martin  Fierro,  del  poeta 
y  escritor  argentino  Jose  Hernandez,  cuyo 
titulo  original  es  El  Gaucho  Martin  Fierro. 
For  una  singular  coincidencia,  esa  primera 
edicion  del  libro  que  tan  profunda  y 
perdurable  resonancia  habria  de  tener 
en  el  ambito  argentino  y  universal,  se  hizo 
en  el  molde  de  una  imprenta  porteha 
denominada  La  Pampa,  situada  a  la  sazon 
en  la  calle  \'ictoria  79.  Asi  surgio  a  la 
luz  publico  el  poema  hernandiano,  cuya 
segunda  parte,  titulada  La  Vuelta  de  .\fartin 
Fierro,  se  publico  en  1878,  es  decir,  seis 
anos  despues  de  la  primera,  en  1872.  La 
acogida  que  tuvo  esta  inequivocamente 
demostrada  por  el  hecho — insolito  en  el 
ambiente  de  la  epoca — de  haljer  alcanzado 
ocho  ediciones  autorizadas  en  el  breve 
lapso  de  tres  ahos,  desde  1872  a  1875. 
Pero  no  es  eso  lo  que  importa  fundamental- 
mente.  Lo  que  importa  es,  por  sobre  la 
feliz  circunstancia  de  su  exito  editorial,  la 
significacion  de  su  aporte  al  acervo, 
entonces  incipiente,  de  nuestra  literatura 
vernacula,  que  se  vio  de  pronto  enriqueci- 
da  por  un  testimonio,  tan  acendrado  como 

Reprodneido  de  la  Guia  Quituenal  de  la  Actiridad 
Intelectual  y  .Artistica  Argentina,  Ano  /,  .\'o.  17. 
Buenos  .iires,  Argentina. 


of  the  Civil  and  Commercial  Court  of 
Appeals.  His  oflicial  connection  with  la¬ 
bor  l)egan  in  1938  when  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Railway  Workers’  Pension 
Fund. 


autentico,  de  la  naturaleza  y  de  la  vida 
del  campo  argentino  y  su  habitante  en  la 
segunda  mitad  del  siglo  xix.  Por  su 
forma  y  contenido,  el  poema  de  Hernandez 
resume  y  supera  toda  la  epica  payadoresca, 
cuyos  representantes  mas  genuinos  fueron 
Hidalgo,  Echeverria,  Ascasubi  y  del 
Campo.  Situado  en  el  limite  descendente 
de  esa  tradicion  popular  enaltecida  por  la 
obra  de  sus  predecesores,  cuando  el  argu- 
mento  y  la  inspiracion  de  los  payadores 
parecian  declinar  y  debilitarse  en  imita- 
ciones  retoricas,  Hernandez  recoge,  como 
por  un  mandato  atavico  de  su  raza,  los 
ultimos  resplandores  de  un  mundo  heroico 
y  primitivo  e  infunde  con  su  genio  de 
payador  nato  un  nuevo  soplo  vivificador  a 
esa  epica  declinante.  Crea  asi  una 
epopieya  extraordinaria,  la  mas  vigorosa 
de  cuantas  forman  el  repertorio  de  nuestra 
literatura  gauchesca,  en  la  que  presenta  a 
su  heroe,  Martin  Fierro,  como  simbolo 
viviente  de  un  lipo  psicologico  y  social  en 
lucha  cruenta  con  un  medio  rudimentario, 
aspero  y  hostil.  Pero  lo  que  realmente 
engendra  las  vicisitudes  del  protagonista 
no  es  la  naturaleza  del  medio  rudimentario, 
sino  el  contraste  entre  la  injusticia  de  una 
organizacion  semi-barbara  y  la  soledad  y 
el  desamparo  del  hijo  de  la  pampa:  el 
gaucho,  cuya  elemental  idiosincrasia  en- 
carna  Martin  Fierro.  Muchos  exegetas 
han  hecho  interpretaciones  personales, 
afines  algunas  y  antagonicas  otras,  acerca 


MARTIN  FIERRO 


del  verdadero  caracter  y  significado  de 
este  pocma  magistral,  pero  los  mas 
autorizados  han  coincidido  siempre  en 
atribuirle  una  grandeza  que  el  tiempo 
parece  proyectar  con  perfiles  cada  vez 
mas  nitidos  y  singulares.  A  los  setenta  y 
cinco  anos  de  su  primera  edicion  el 
Martin  Fierro  conserva  el  vigor,  la  frescura 
y  la  gracia  de  una  cosa  perenne.  Entron- 


cado  sin  duda,  como  lo  han  sehalado 
Unamuno  y  Menendez  Pelayo,  en  la 
secular  tradicion  del  romancero  hispanico, 
e  identificado,  en  su  esencia  y  en  su  forma, 
con  los  elementos  mas  puros  de  nuestra 
epica  nacional,  resume  y  simboliza  toda 
una  epoca,  con  sus  hombres,  cosas,  usos  y 
costumbres,  de  nuestro  pasado  agreste  y 
pastoril. 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropulitan  Museum  of  Art 

MARTIN  FIERRO 

Bronze  statuette  by  the  late  Argentine  sculptor  Emilio  J.  Sarniguet, 
presented  last  May  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
by  the  sculptor's  sister,  Senora  Ana  Sarniguet  de  Molina.  Martin 
Fierro,  the  imaginary  gaucho  hero  of  two  long  f)oems  by  Jose  Her¬ 
nandez,  is  beloved  by  all  .Argentines.  He  and  his  adventures  incarnate 
the  life  of  the  pampa  after  1850,  when  a  primitive  and  heroic  world 
Wets  passing.  The  guitar  carried  on  Martin  Fierro’s  knee  shows  him 
to  be  a  payadoT — a  man  skilled  in  impromptu  song. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — xvill 

The  Chinchilla  and  the  Tapir 

MARY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Editorial  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


Aristocrat  of  Fur  Bearers 

The  chosen  few  who  have  experienced  the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  coat  or  cape  made  of 
chinchilla  fur  readily  admit  that  chinchilla 
is  one  of  the  great  furs  of  the  world.  They 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  depth  and  beauty  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  richness  of  the  pearl-gray  fur  in  mere 
words.  “So  fine  and  delicate  are  the 
hairs,”  said  one  of  these  privileged  peo¬ 
ple,  “so  light  and  airy,  that  on  stroking 
them  one  has  the  sensation  of  passing 
one’s  hand  through  a  cloud.” 

The  source  of  all  this  beauty  is  a  small, 
hopping  rodent,  about  the  size  of  a  squir¬ 
rel,  whose  native  habitat  is  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 
The  chinchilla  has  a  long,  bushy  tail, 
large  ears,  and  big  bright  eyes.  Its  famous 
coat  of  soft  gray  fur  is  darkly  mottled  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  dusky  white  be¬ 
neath. 

Chinchillas  are  shy,  fast-moving  ani¬ 
mals.  They  live  in  burrows  formed  out 
of  loose  rocks  and  come  out  mainly  at 
night.  Their  food  consists  of  grains,  seeds, 
fruits  of  shrubs,  dry  and  green  herbs, 
mosses,  and  lichens.  Like  squirrels,  they 
sit  on  their  haunches  while  eating  and 
hold  their  food  in  their  tiny  forepaws. 

Three  kinds  of  chinchillas,  all  belonging 
to  the  species  zoologists  call  Chinchilla 
lanigera,  are  generally  recognized,  although 
scientists  have  found  it  hard  to  assemble 
enough  data  to  arrive  at  definitive  classi- 
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fications.  First  there  is  the  Chilean  or 
coast  chinchilla  {Chinchilla  lanigera  lani¬ 
gera)  which  prefers  the  warmer  areas 
along  Chile’s  coastal  foothills  and  inner 
valleys.  Then  there  is  the  Peruvian  or 
royal  chinchilla  {Chinchilla  lanigera  brevi- 
caudata),  whose  native  range  is  at  altitudes 
of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three  be¬ 
cause  its  fur  is  longer  and  silkier  than  that 
of  the  others  and  has  a  pale  bluish  tint. 
And  lastly  there  is  the  Bolivian  chinchilla 
{Chinchilla  lanigera  boliviana),  inhabiting 
the  eastern  Andean  slopes  and  upper  pla¬ 
teaus  of  Bolivia  and  northern  Argentina. 

Long  before  the  white  man  came  to  the 
New  World,  the  chinchilla’s  fur  was  used 
for  wearing  apparel.  The  first  Spainards 
to  reach  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
found  the  Chincha  Indians  using  it  in 
their  fabrics,  and  named  the  animal  for 
these  Indians.  The  Incas,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  conquered  the  Chinchas,  were  us¬ 
ing  the  fur  too. 

Early  in  the  16th  century  the  first  chin¬ 
chilla  furs  were  exported  to  Europe,  and 
demand  for  them  increased  until  the  poor 
chinchilla  achieved  the  questionable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  becoming  the  most  hunted  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  Andes.  For  the  next  400  years 
it  was  ferreted  out  of  its  burrows  with  the 
help  of  grisons  (a  type  of  weasel),  dogs, 
blow-guns,  and  red  foxes  (the  latter  im¬ 
ported  by  the  English  miners  in  Chile). 
No  animal  could  hold  out  forever  against 
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such  odds,  and  the  turn  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  found  the  little  live  gold  mines  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  The  price  of  pelts, 
which  as  late  as  1880  had  been  only  $18  a 
dozen,  rose  to  $250-$300  apiece.  Finally, 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Peru  woke  up  to  what  was  happening,  and 
by  1920  laws  had  been  passed  in  all  three 
countries  restricting  the  hunting  and  ex¬ 
port  of  chinchillas.  The  depletion  had 
gone  so  far,  however,  that  many  believe 
the  laws  came  too  late  and  that  the  wild 
chinchilla  has  had  its  day. 

Fortunately,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  more  of  this  fabulous  fur 
for  milady’s  clothes,  because  chinchillas 
are  now  being  successfully  raised  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  In  1919  an  American  engineer  in 
Chile,  Mr.  M.  F.  Chapman,  got  the  idea 
of  collecting  enough  of  these  rare  little 
animals  to  start  a  farm  in  California.  He 
hired  23  Indian  trappers  and  over  a  four- 
year  period  they  managed  to  capture  11 
chinchillas.  On  the  voyage  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Chapman  kept  his  precious 
cargo  alive  in  ice-cooled  cages  hung  with 
wet  canvas  curtains  and  supplied  with 
fans.  In  1923,  he  established  a  ranch  in 
Inglewood,  California,  which  proved  to  be 
the  start  of  a  fast-growing  chinchilla¬ 
raising  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Today  there  are  several  hundred  chin¬ 
chilla  farms  in  this  country.  Most  of  the 
big  ones  are  in  California,  but  there  are 
others  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chinchilla  farms  are  also  growing  in  size 
and  number  in  South  America.  Two  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  are  the  one 
directed  by  the  Pan  American  Chinchilla 
Corporation  in  Colona,  Chile,  and  the 
government-operated  Estacion  Zootecnica 
de  Abra  Pampa  in  Jujuy  Province, 
Argentina. 

For  success  in  raising  chinchillas,  grow¬ 


ers  have  to  keep  them  in  dry,  clean  cages, 
and  protect  them  against  drafts  and  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  feed  varies 
with  the  breeders,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  preparations  of  grains,  carrots,  and 
apples.  No  amount  of  pampering  is  con¬ 
sidered  too  much  trouble,  as  a  pair  of  ranch 
chinchillas  is  now  worth  up  to  $3500! 
The  rich,  silky  fur  of  North  American 
chinchillas,  although  not  quite  as  long  and 
thick  as  that  of  their  South  American  fore¬ 
bears,  has  the  same  pearl-blue  lustre. 

Coats  of  wild  chinchilla  (of  which  there 
are  l>elieved  to  be  now  only  about  25  in  the 
world)  have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $20,000  to  $100,000.  The  delicacy 
of  the  fur  has  the  advantage  of  making  a 
coat  made  of  it  as  light  as  a  wool  dress  and 
the  disadvantage  of  making  it  incapable  of 
surviving  much  wear.  For  obvious  reasons, 
most  chinchilla  is  used  for  trim  on  coats  of 
less  expensive  furs  and  fabrics,  and  for 
muffs  and  scarves.  It  is  also  used  in 
making  chinchilla  cloth,  a  thick  woolen, 
or  wool  and  cotton,  fabric  with  a  long  nap 
that  has  lieen  woven  into  little  tufts  by 
special  machinery.  This  cloth  is  used 
mainlv  for  children’s  coats. 


Photo  by  Bourquio  A  KohlmaDD 


.\  CHINCHILLA 

This  animal’s  pelt  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
loveliest  furs  in  the  world. 
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A  Living  Relic  of  the  Past 

One  day  in  1913  “Teddy”’  Roosevelt  and 
his  party  were  moving  up  the  Sepatuba 
River,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Paraguay, 
in  search  of  game.  Suddenly  they  saw 
w'hat  looked  like  the  glistening  black  head 
of  a  baby  hippopotamus  moving  through 
the  water  just  ahead  of  them.  They 
headed  their  canoes  toward  it,  but  the 
animal  dived  and  remained  under  water 
for  a  long  time.  When  finally  sighted 
again,  it  was  scrambling  up  one  of  the 
river  banks  under  cover  of  heavy  foliage, 
and  they  saw  that  it  was  not  a  hippopota¬ 
mus  after  all.  Roosevelt  fired  but  missed, 
and  the  beast  plunged  into  the  dense  forest. 
Three  or  four  dogs  were  sent  in  pursuit. 
After  a  short  while  it  returned  to  the  river 
farther  upstream,  and  the  canoes  were 
again  paddled  rapidly  toward  it.  Once 
more  the  animal  dived,  this  time  swim¬ 
ming  underneath  the  Ixiats  and  emerging 
near  the  opposite  bank.  Roosevelt  fired 
again,  and  this  time  the  bullet  struck  home. 
The  body  sank,  but  as  the  natives  pre¬ 
dicted,  it  reappeared  three  hours  later. 
The  prize  specimen  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  canoes  and  the  party  headed  jubilantly 
back  for  camp. 

The  unwilling  hero  of  this  story  w’as  one 
of  the  strangest  looking  beasts  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — a  tapir.*  One  traveler  has 
described  these  animals  as  looking  like  a 
cross  between  a  pig  and  a  hornless  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  and  this  comes  about  as  close  to  pre¬ 
senting  the  tapir  in  a  few  words  as  one  can 
get.  Approximately  the  size  of  a  pony,  it 
is  the  largest  animal  native  to  South 
America.  It  is  clumsily  built,  with  heavy 
legs,  a  short  neck,  an  abbreviated  tail,  and 
an  elongated  nose  and  upper  lip  that  form 
a  short,  flexible  trunk.  Its  hide  is  tough 
and  thick  and  co\ered  with  short  hair. 

I  The  name  comes  from  tapyra,  the  Tupi  Indians' 
word  for  a  large  mammal. 


There  are  five  spiecies  of  tapirs  in  the 
world;  four  are  found  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  one  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  the  nearby  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  four  Latin  .American  tapirs 
are  known  to  zoologists  as  the  Tapirus 
bairdii  and  the  Tapirus  dowi  of  Central 
America;  the  rare,  hairy  tapir  {T.  roulini] 
of  the  highlands  of  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  possibly  northern  Peru;  and  the 
“American”  tapir  {T.  americanus  or  T. 
terrestris).  which  is  indigenous  to  most  parts 
of  tropical  South  .America  east  of  the 
Andes. 

Old  World  tapirs  are  larger  than  the 
New  World  ones,  and  have  white  areas  on 
their  sides  and  backs,  which  contrast  with 
the  black  foreparts  of  their  bodies  and 
their  black  legs.  Full-grown  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  tapirs  are  a  uniform  blackish  brown. 
The  young  of  all  five  species  are  covered 
with  white  streaks  and  spots.  .As  in  the 
case  of  the  lamoids,  fossil  remains  indicate 
that  New  and  Old  \\”orld  species  had  a 
common  prehistoric  ancestor.  Paleontol¬ 
ogists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  horses 
and  rhinoceroses  are  other  descendants  of 
this  ancestor,  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
tapir,  have  developed  and  changed  with 
the  passage  of  time.  To  look  at  a  tapir, 
they  say,  is  to  look  at  a  pretty  fair  copy  of 
this  hypothetical  prehistoric  animal. 

The  tapir  is  a  shy,  unassuming,  nocturnal 
creature,  which  generally  lives  alone  and 
likes  it.  Like  Ferdinand,  it  hates  to  fight, 
so  never  preys  on  other  animals.  It  lives 
entirely  on  leaves,  shoots,  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter.  The  tapir’s  favorite  stamp¬ 
ing  grounds  are  the  thickest  sections  of  the 
forests  near  a  pool  or  river.  If  caught 
when  young,  the  tapir  can  easily  be  tamed, 
and  once  domesticated  becomes  very  at¬ 
tached  to  its  master,  following  him  around 
like  a  dog.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil  tapirs 
have  e\’en  been  trained  as  beasts  of  burden. 
Unfortunately  for  the  tapir  it  makes  good 
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eatine:,  and  is  therefore  hunted  hy  man 
and  beast.  Its  chief  protection  when  at¬ 
tacked  is  its  perfect  adjustment  to  Ixith 
land  and  water.  The  tapir  is  a  vigorous 
swimmer,  can  remain  under  water  for 
long  periods,  and  is  generally  remarkably 
at  home  in  the  water  for  an  animal  without 
gills,  flippers,  or  fins.  The  large  flesh¬ 
eating  animals  are  unable  to  cope  with 
it  in  the  water,  and  caimans  and  crocodiles 
are  unable  to  keep  up  with  it  on  land. 
•And,  as  the  Roose\elt  story  shows,  even 
man  with  his  high-powered  rifles  finds  it 
difficult  to  outmaneuver  a  tapir. 

The  ability  of  tapirs  to  escape  their  pur¬ 
suers  is  even  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  apparently  quite 


nearsighted.  Several  travelers  have  de¬ 
scribed  incidents  to  illustrate  the  animal’s 
dire  need  of  spectacles.  One  e.xplorer 
left  his  canoe  at  the  edge  of  a  jungle  river 
in  Brazil  and  went  ashore  to  search  for 
food.  In  the  course  of  the  search  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a  tapir,  and  the  frightened 
animal  turned  and  bolted  for  the  river. 
On  reaching  the  bank  it  dived  headfirst  for 
the  water,  failing  completely  to  see  the 
canoe.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  myopic 
lieast  landed  right  on  top  of  the  delicate 
craft,  smashing  it  to  bits.  All  the  poor 
explorer  could  do  was  to  stand  by  and 
“give  thanks  to  Providence  for  endowing 
the  Ijananas  and  yams  in  the  canoe  with 
a  specific  gravity  less  than  1.00.” 
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Organization 

THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL 

On  March  12  Dr.  All)erto  Llera.s.  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  Oriranization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  delivered  an  address  on 
Political  Factors  and  Security  in  Inter-American 
Affairs  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  Student  Association's  Annual 
Public  Affairs  Conference.  Dr.  Amos 
Taylor,  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union's  Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  .Xffairs,  also  participated  in  the  C’on- 
ference,  delivering  an  address  on  The  Role 
of  the  United  \ations  and  Associated  Institu¬ 
tions  in  Planning  and  Developing  Resources. 

On  March  15  Dr.  Lleras  addressed 
the  .'\merican  As.sociation  of  University 
Women  on  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  Inter-.\merican  System.  In 
analyzing  the  factors  that  have  contrilruted 
to  the  success  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
peace  organization,  Dr.  Lleras  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  principles  of  juridicial 
equality,  non-inter\ention,  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  use  of  force  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  He  went  on  to  point  out 
that  whereas  in  political  matters  the  Inter- 
American  system  had  reached  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  development,  in  the  economic 
field  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

.  .  Economic  cooperation  between  the 
Americas  must  rest  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  facts,  of  the  differences  in  develop¬ 
ment,  of  the  great  gulf  that  separates 
nations  with  budgets  Ijarely  the  size  of  that 
of  a  United  States  city  from  the  world’s 
greatest  and  richest  power.  Any  system 
of  cooperation  that  disregards  these  fac¬ 
tors  cannot  endure.” 

On  May  19  Dr.  Lleras  spoke  at  a  world 
trade  dinner  in  Cincinnati.  In  this  ad¬ 


dress  he  discussed  in  detail  the  task  that 
lies  Ijefore  the  Americas  in  bringing  about 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  cooperation. 
He  outlined  the  geographic  and  social 
factors  that  have  held  up  economic  prog- 
re.ss  in  Latin  America  and  caused  the  con¬ 
tinued  low  standard  of  living  of  the  great 
masses  of  its  people.  Dr.  Lleras  pointed 
out  the  potential  danger  to  United  States 
security  that  lies  in  economic  and  social 
instal>ility  in  Latin  America.  “However 
much  we  might  wish  to  evade  it,”  he  said, 
“.  .  .  the  economic  life  of  the  hemisphere 
is  indivisible.  If  vigorous  and  well  di¬ 
rected  steps  are  not  taken  to  create  better 
living  conditions  in  Latin  America,  that 
section  of  the  world  may  easily  become  a 
burden — an  intolerable  one — and  an  ol> 
Stacie  to  the  progress  of  life  in  North 
America.  .  .  .” 

The  Bogota  Conference  was  the  title  of  the 
lecture  with  which  the  Secretary  General 
introduced  on  May  24  a  series  of  three 
addresses  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  the  recent  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States.  This  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Two  weeks  later  Dr.  Lleras  addressed 
the  Newcomers’  Club,  Washington,  on 
The  Organization  of  American  States. 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Special  Events 

During  the  month  of  April,  a  group  of 
eleven  oil  paintings  and  a  dozen  gouaches 
by  the  Cuban  artist,  Cundo  Bermudez, 
were  on  display  at  the  Pan  American 
Union. 
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Born  at  Habana  in  1914,  the  gifted 
young  painter  is  largely  self-taught,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressh  e 
artists  of  the  modern  Cuban  school. 
Bermudez’  suljject  matter  deals  almost 
entirely  with  details  of  daily  life  in  his 
native  country,  and  through  his  original 
interpretations,  he  has  Ijeen  remarkably 
successful  in  capturing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  tropics.  His  canvases  have  been 
featured  both  in  group  and  one-man  shows 
in  various  Latin  .American  countries  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  also  included 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  several 
outstanding  art  galleries. 

Details  of  other  Pan  American  Union 
activities,  held  in  connection  with  Pan 
American  Day,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
starting  on  p.  325  of  the  Bi  li.etin  for  June. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  30,  Dr.  Erwin 
Walter  Palm,  professor  of  archeology,  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  and  aesthetics  at  the  University 
of  Santo  Domingo,  presented  an  illustrated 
lecture  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
Spanish  colonial  architecture  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  His  discussion  centered 
around  the  first  appearance  of  European 
architecture  on  American  .soil  and  the 
specific  problems  involved  in  this  expan¬ 
sion  of  historic  forms  into  a  new  medium. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  at  the  Union,  Dr. 
Palm  had  already  given  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sities,  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  Xew 
York  University,  and  at  the  .\rt  Institute 
of  Chicago.  A  master  of  several  languages. 
Dr.  Palm  has  contributed  to  Belgian, 
French,  Latin  American,  and  United 
States  publications,  and  is  now  writing  a 
l)ook  on  colonial  monuments  of  the  Island 
of  Hispaniola  (Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic). 

The  noted  artist  Lasar  Segall  was  present 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  May  3, 


1948  for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of 
his  paintings. 

Born  in  \'ilna  58  years  ago,  the  Slav 
painter,  .sculptor  and  engraver  is  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  by  choice.  E.xcept  for  a  three-year 
visit  to  Paris  between  1929  and  1932,  he 
has  been  living  in  Brazil  since  1923.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  lived  and  studied  in 
Europe,  attending  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Berlin  and  the  Academy  of 
Art  in  Dresden. 

Segall’s  work  demonstrates  superb  tech¬ 
nical  skill  and  a  high  seriousness  of  purpose. 
For  the  most  part,  he  paints  in  muted 
tones  of  smoky  browns,  grays,  and  delicate 
shades  of  green  and  wine.  Presented  by 
special  arrangement  with  Associated  Amer¬ 
ican  Artists,  the  Pan  American  Union 
exhibit  consisted  of  22  oils,  gouaches,  and 
drawings  by  Segall.  After  the  Washing¬ 
ton  showing,  which  closed  on  June  1,  the 
exhibit  went  on  tour  to  various  museums 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Between  June  1  and  June  27,  1948,  the 
Pan  .American  Union  presented  a  group 
showing  of  modern  paintings  and  drawings 
by  17  prominent  .Argentine  artists.  More 
than  30  works  representing  widely  varied 
trends  in  the  modern  art  movement  in 
Argentina  made  up  the  exhibition,  which 
was  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Buenos  .Aires  magazine,  Saber  Vivir.  The 
exhibition  included  examples  of  different 
types  of  media — water  color,  pencil  and 
pen  sketches,  tempera,  water-color  draw¬ 
ing,  and  monotype. 

To  assess  the  real  achievements  of  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  States,  the  Pan  .American  Union 
held  a  three-day  series  of  lectures  May  24, 
25,  and  26,  covering  the  issues  discussed 
at  Bogota.  The  following  program  was 
presented:  The  Bogota  Conference,  by  Dr. 
.Alberto  Lleras,  Secretary  General  of  the 
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Orsianization  of  American  States,  men¬ 
tioned  above;  The  Charter  oj  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,^  by  Dr.  \Villiam 
Manger,  .Assistant  Secretary  General  of 
•  See  page  361. 


the  Ort?anization  of  American  States; 
and  The  Pact  of  Bogota  and  Other  Juridical 
Decisions,  by  Dr.  Charles  Fenwick,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  International  Law  and 
Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala 

Speaking  to  the  Congress  on  March  1, 
1948,  President  Juan  Jose  -\revalo  of 
Guatemala  reported  on  his  third  year  in 
office.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government  in  1945,  the  country  has 
moved  along  the  road  of  progress,  and  the 
1948  message  indicates  that  it  has  again 
forged  ahead  of  the  achievements  of  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Financially  speaking,  the  President  an¬ 
nounced,  Guatemala  made  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  showing  during  the  fiscal 
year  1946-47.  Government  receipts 
reached  a  new  high  of  $40,500,000,*  and 
expenditures  were  some  $8,000,000  within 
this  figure.  The  public  debt  rose  by 
$1,700,000  at  one  point  during  the  year, 
owing  to  international  commitments,  loans 
for  low-cost  housing,  and  other  expienses, 
but  had  lx!en  reduced  again  at  the  time  of 
the  message.  The  budget  for  the  next 
year- — the  one  now  in  progress— was 
raised  to  $46,300,000.  The  President  also 
stated  that  the  nation’s  monetary  position 
was  sound.  However,  there  was  a  slightly 
unfavorable  visible  balance  of  trade,  and 
President  Arevalo  advised  the  Congress  to 
consider  means  by  which  this  trend  could 
be  reversed. 

I  The  quetzal,  Guatematan  monetary  unit,  is  equivalent 
to  one  dollar  United  States  currency. 


Despite  domestic  and  international  un¬ 
certainties,  the  national  economy'  re¬ 
mained  fairly  stable.  The  Government 
was  able,  on  Septemljer  1,  1947,  to  remove 
all  controls  on  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  sale  of  sugar.  Other  controls 
were  in  force,  liased  on  the  premise  that 
abnormal  price  fluctuation  is  as  harmful 
to  the  seller  as  to  the  buyer.  The  price  of 
bread  was  frozen,  and  minimum  prices 
set  on  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  meat 
destined  for  the  foreign  market.  The 
nation’s  mineral  resources  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  licenses  for  mining 
and  petroleum  operations  were  granted 
to  several  companies,  some  financed  by 
foreign  capital.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  said  that  a  new  type  of  contract 
had  lx*en  used  for  award  of  these  con¬ 
cessions,  which  made  clear  the  importance 
Guatemala  placed  on  a  well-balanced 
economy.  The  Ministry  of  Economy  was 
studying  proposals  for  agricultural  coop¬ 
eratives  on  government  lands.  One  was 
in  operation,  and  similar  experiments  were 
planned  for  another  finca,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Jutiapa,  and  a  third  in  Baja 
\’erapaz.  Expectations  of  large-scale  im¬ 
migration  of  European  farmers  led  to 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Demography  and 
Colonization,  which  is  investigating  the 
rich  farming  region  of  Ixcan,  in  northern 
Quiche,  as  a  possible  site  for  the  first 
immigrant  settlements. 
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;  Much  emphasis  was  laid  on  agriculture, 

/  Guatemala’s  chief  industry.  Through  the 
new  Statistical  Section  of  the  Department 
1  of  National  Rural  Lands  and  the  findings 
1.  of  the  first  livestock  census,  taken  in 
November  1947,  a  great  deal  of  new  in¬ 
formation  was  uncovered.  The  census 
revealed  2,172,917  head  of  stock  in  the 
country,  of  which  about  a  million  were 
cattle.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  add  to 
this  number  and  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  vaccination  campaign  against  animal 
n-  diseases  was  particularly  active,  and  strong 
e-  measures  were  taken  against  foot-and- 
nt  mouth  disease.  The  Mexican  border  re- 
ve  mained  closed,  and  a  commission  with 
lu-  headquarters  in  Quezaltenango,  near  the 
ols  frontier,  worked  steadily  to  prevent  the 
tat  spread  of  the  infection  to  Guatemala.  A 
ful  conference  of  Central  .\merican  Ministers 
:  of  of  .\griculture,  in  which  Guatemala  par- 
ces  ticipated,  was  held  at  San  Salvador  in 
eat  February  1947.  It  dealt  with  animal 
fhe  health  and  an  important  law  on  this 
eat  subject  was  passed  in  November  (see 
ling  Bulletin,  March  1948,  page  171).  Live- 
ited  stock  exhibitions  were  held  at  local  fairs 
by  in  all  the  chief  agricultural  regions  of  the 
the  country,  to  arouse  interest  in  better  stock, 
ract  Two  irrigation  projects  were  planned — 
:on-  :  one  for  the  San  Jeronimo  Valley,  using 
tnee  the  waters  of  the  Chilasco  and  Salama 
iced  !  rivers,  and  the  other  for  San  Pedro  Piluna 
was  I  \’alle\’,  on  which  construction  has  been 
oop-  I  started.  A  sur\ey  of  soils  was  begun  by 
was  I  the  National  .Agricultural  and  Stock- 
w'ere  |  raising  Institute  in  these  and  other  regions, 
part- 1  Experiment  stations  all  over  the  country 
Baja  [  continued  their  ser\Tce  to  the  nation's  ag- 
;  im- 1  riculture.  Besides  projects  such  as  those 
d  to  I  in  mechanized  farming,  which  particu- 
and  ;  larly  occupied  the  experts’  attention  last 
y  the  year,  the  stations  stood  ready  to  demon- 
•  hern  strate  modern  methods  to  local  farmers 
■  first  and  to  give  advice.  Fertilizer  and  30,000 
I  pounds  of  selected  seeds  were  distributed 


free  of  charge  by  these  agents,  and  farm 
implements  were  sold  at  cost.  The  fincas 
also  experimented  with  various  crops,  and 
particularly  high  hopes  are  held  for  cotton 
as  a  significant  factor  in  diversifying 
Guatemalan  agriculture.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  media  in  the  constant  drive  to  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  standards  are  the 
magazine  El  Campesino,  which  reached  a 
circulation  of  50,000;  correspondence 
courses:  radio  programs  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures;  and  a  new  series  of  extension  courses 
for  adults,  the  first  of  which  was  given 
successfully  in  Quezaltenango  during  the 
summer  of  1947. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  The  President  cited  many 
new  hospitals,  some  bringing  modern 
medical  care  to  towns  that  had  never 
before  known  it,  and  improvements  to 
existing  ones  as  achievements  in  the 
Government's  accelerated  public-health 
program.  Mobile  dispensaries  ser\ed  the 
remote  villages.  Many  branches  of  medi¬ 
cine — the  reorganization  of  the  Neuro¬ 
psychiatric  Hospital  and  the  founding  of 
the  Society  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry 
of  Guatemala  may  be  noted — were  em¬ 
phasized  for  the  first  time,  and  concerted 
action  almost  wiped  out  the  dread  ty¬ 
phus  in  several  regions  where  it  had  long 
Ijeen  endemic. 

A  rise  in  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
which  the  President  termed  “alarming” 
led  to  creation  in  .April  1947  of  the  new 
General  .Administration  of  the  Campaign 
against  Tuberculosis,  composed  of  two 
older  agencies,  the  .Antitulx*rculosis  Dis¬ 
pensary  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  San  A'icente  Hospital,  a  dependency 
of  the  General  Hospital.  .A  children’s 
clinic  was  immediately  set  up,  and  180 
additional  beds  provided  for  San  A’icente. 
President  .Arevalo  advised  an  increased 
appropriation  this  year  to  aid  this  com¬ 
mission  in  its  important  work. 
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The  children — Guatemala's,  as  every 
nation's,  most  precious  resource — were  not 
forgotten.  Plans  were  made  for  a  Chil¬ 
dren's  City  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital, 
which  w’ill  house  the  National  Orphanage, 
the  Reformatory  for  Minors,  and  other 
ser\  ices  for  underprivilecjed  children.  The 
White  C'ross  National  Day  Nurseries  pro¬ 
vided  care  for  720  needy  children  daily. 
This  aejency  also  started  on  a  small  scale 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  po<jr  children. 
The  lunch  proejram  supported  by  a  wom¬ 
en’s  orijanization  that  cooperates  in  the 
Government's  social-service  activities  pro¬ 
vided  nourishing  meals  for  4.1'^0  children 
every  day. 

The  educational  reform  begun  in  1945 
(see  message  of  President.  Bulletin,  July 
1947)  has  continued  slowly  but  steadily. 
Elementary-school  rosters  were  overhauled 
last  year,  and  a  minimum  program  for  the 
adult  literacy  classes  was  adopted.  One 
hundred  twenty-six  new  schools  were 
built  and  694  teaching  positions  created. 
The  Department  of  National  Literacy- 
announced  that  41,230  adults  had  learned 
to  read  during  the  year.  To  aid  in  this 
work,  phonetic  alphabets  of  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  will  l)e  composed,  Ijeginning  with 
C'akchiquel. 

Five  traveling  cultural  missions  made 
the  rounds  of  country  villages.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  work  performed  by  these  missions 
included  teaching,  recreation — movies, 
sports,  formation  of  theatrical  and  musical 
groups — health  and  sanitation  work, 
founding  of  libraries,  and  other  services 
of  all  kinds.  The  Government  instituted 
a  service  called  the  “minimum  library,” 
composed  at  first  of  60  books  by  Guate¬ 
malan  and  foreign  writers,  which  was 
provided  for  750  schools,  especially  those 
far  from  urban  cultural  centers. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  nation’s 
public  works  program  was  electricity.  Ten 
towns  were  wired  for  electricity,  and 


service  was  increased  and  improved  in  a 
numlx-r  of  others.  The  water  program 
suffered  from  a  shortage  of  piping  that  has 
existed  since  the  war,  but  in  spite  of  this 
handicap  44  projects  for  introduction  of 
water  .service  and  34  sewerage  projects 
were  either  completed  or  under  way. 
Low-cost-housing  projects  in  Guatemala 
City,  Quezaltenango.  and  Puerto  Barrios 
and  roadbuilding  were  other  important 
construction  activities  of  the  Ministry. 

Modernization  of  the  armed  forces  con¬ 
tinued,  with  students  Ixdng  sent  to  military- 
centers  abroad  for  specialized  training.  .\ 
most  active  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
army  to  teach  its  enlisted  men  to  read  and 
write,  and  in  1947  the  literacy-  index  of 
the  army  was  83  percent. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  claims  of  Guate¬ 
mala  respecting  Belice  (British  Honduras) 
again  occupied  first  place.  The  nation's 
desire  for  closer  union  with  other  C^entral 
American  countries  culminated  in  a  pact 
with  Costa  Rica,  .signed  at  San  Jose  on 
.\pril  11,  1947,  alxdishing  passport  re¬ 
quirements  for  travel  between  the  two 
nations.  A  similar  agreement  was  signed 
in  1946  with  El  Salvador,  and  conferences 
at  San  Salvador  from  January  to  .^pril 
1947  studied  the  possibilities  of  even  closer 
confederation.  The  country-  also  played 
an  active  role  in  inter-.\merican  and  world 
affairs. 

International  Tin  Studj  Group 

Amos  E.  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
represented  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the 
International  Tin  Study  Group  which 
were  held  in  Washington  April  19-22, 
1948. 

The  Meeting  w'as  attended  by  73  dele¬ 
gates  or  observers  from  .Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  British  Colonies,  Canada,  China, 
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C'zcchoslovakia,  France,  India.  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Siam,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  United  Nations.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
Tin  Research  Institute. 

The  principal  olijects  of  the  Meeting 
were:  (1)  to  review  the  world  tin  situation 
in  the  light  of  the  changes  in  that  position 
since  the  First  Study  Group  Meeting,  held 
at  Brussels  in  April  1947;  (2)  to  examine 
the  statistical  position  regarding  produc¬ 
tion,  consumption,  and  stocks  of  tin 
throughout  the  world;  (3)  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  on  the  operations  of  the  Group’s 
Management  Committee,  and  of  the 
Secretariat  (which  is  located  at  The 
Hague),  during  the  fiscal  year  1947-48. 
The  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  to 
,  nicmlx*r  governments  the  setting  up  of  a 
j  working  party  to  examine  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  practicaljility  of  framing  an 
intergovernmental  agreement  on  tin,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  general  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization. 

Mexico-United  States  Farm 
Labor  Agreement 

Continuation  of  the  government-spon¬ 
sored  program,  begun  in  1942,  of  con¬ 
tracting  agricultural  workers  from  north¬ 
ern  Mexico  to  meet  farm  labor  shortages 
in  the  United  States,  is  assured  under  an 
agreement  signed  by  representatives  of 
the  two  nations  on  February  21,  1948. 
Details  of  the  new  agreement,  which 
differs  somew'hat  from  the  old,  were 
decided  upon  at  a  conference  held  last 
winter  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Even  before  World  War  II,  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  Mexicans  for  agricultural 
work  was  common  in  the  southwestern 
states.  But  wartime  needs  were  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  any  practical  plan  for  recruit- 
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.\  MEXIC.XN  F.XRM-WORKER 

By  intergovernmental  agreement,  Mexicans  are 
continuing  to  help  .Xmerican  farmers  who  are 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  hands. 

ment  of  farm  lalxir  was  too  complex  to  be 
left  to  individuals.  Furthermore,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  Mexican  workers 
a  guarantee  of  adequate  wages,  housing, 
and  protection,  the  absence  of  which  in 
the  past  had  created  serious  social  prob¬ 
lems.  An  e.xchange  of  notes  between 
Mexico’s  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  American  Ambassador,  in  August 
1942,  made  effective  an  agreement  for 
importation  of  workers  into  the  United 
States,  with  certain  spheres  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  each  side.  This  agreement  was 
renewed  on  April  26,  1943,  and  operated 
for  several  years  with  .such  success  that  the 
program  may  be  considered  one  of 
Mexico’s  major  contriljutions  to  the  war 
effort.  Another  was  signed  in  1947. 

The  agreement  of  Feljruary  21  removed 
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jurisdiction  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  (Department  of  Labor)  and  the 
Immittration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(Department  of  Justice).  United  States 
authorities  will  inform  those  of  Mexico, 
three  months  in  advance,  of  the  numlier  of 
workers  that  will  be  needed,  and  the 
Mexican  government  will  make  available 
as  many  as  can  be  spared.  An  employer 
who  wishes  to  hire  Mexican  workers  must 
prove  a  lack  of  sufiicient  domestic  farm 
labor  and  be  certified  by  the  Uses,  and 
must  also  receive  a  permit  from  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Con¬ 
tracts,  which  were  formerly  made  between 
the  governments,  are  now  to  be  on  a 
direct  employer-worker  basis,  ljut  drawn 
up  under  supervision  of  government 
representatives.  In  other  respects,  the 
new'  agreement  is  similar  to  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Mexican  workers  are  guaranteed 
wages,  living  accommodations,  medical 
care,  and  opportunities  for  higher-paid 
jobs  equal  to  those  prevailing  for  United 
States  workers,  and  also  round-trip  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  point  of  hiring  in 
Mexico  and  the  place  of  employment  in 
the  United  States,  including  food  and 
lodging  en  route  and  hauling  of  up  to 
77  pounds  of  personal  lielongings.  An 
interesting  feature  carried  over  from 
previous  agreements  is  the  provision  for  a 
savings  fund.  Ten  percent  of  the  workers 
wages  is  to  be  withheld,  and  a  certified 
check  for  the  total  to  Ije  given  him  when 
he  recrosses  the  border. 

The  State  Department  estimates  that 
since  1942  about  325,000  workers  had 
entered  the  United  States  up  to  February 
21,  1948.  More  are  now  coming  in  under 
the  present  agreement,  which  entered  into 
force  one  month  after  it  was  signed;  those 
already  in  the  United  States  were  re¬ 
contracted  under  the  new  terms  imme¬ 
diately. 


Agricultural  program  in  Venezuela 


The  \*enezuelan  De\elopment  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  it  is  granting  more 
than  53.000,000  in  credit  to  ten  agricul¬ 
tural  communities  in  the  interior  of  \^ene- 
zuela  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  aliout 
12,000  acres  of  land.  By  extending  this 
credit,  it  is  expx*cted  that  the  designated 
areas  will  lie  able  this  year  to  pnxluce 
15,000  tons  of  different  kinds  of  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  corn,  rice,  carrots,  plantains,  ses¬ 
ame,  and  other  badly-needed  products. 
Security  of  the  loans  is  guaranteed  by  the 
harvests  and  by  the  agricultural  machinery 
used. 

One  of  the  areas  selected  for  cultivation 
will  specialize  in  the  production  of  sisal — 
a  durable,  white  filler,  derived  from  the 
leaves  of  a  \\'est  Indian  agave  plant  and 
used  for  hard-filx?r  cordage.  Filler  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  par¬ 
ticularly  important  at  this  time,  since  cur¬ 
tailed  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  created  a  serious  shortage,  and 
all  Latin  .\merican  countries  depend  heav¬ 
ily  upon  plant  fillers  for  packaging  their 
agricultural  and  mineral  products.  (See 
Bulletin,  March  1948,  p.  143:  Plant  Fibers 
in  Latin  America,  by  Brittain  B.  Robinson.) 

In  line  with  this  extensive  agricultural 
program,  the  \'enezuelan  Development 
Corporation,  as  well  as  several  commercial 
firms,  are  negotiating  with  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  various  types  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment. 


Argentina  to  intensify  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  output 


.\rgentina's  plans  for  developing  national 
sources  of  fuel  supply  are  clearly  indicated 
by  events  of  the  past  few  months. 

Commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  petroleum  at  Comodoro 
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Rivadavia,  in  the  Territory  of  C'.hubut, 
President  Juan  D.  Peron  delivered  a 
broadcast  address  on  Decenilter  13,  1947, 
in  which  he  expounded  the  Government’s 
petroleum  policy.  Argentina’s  oil  policy, 
he  said,  must  rest  on  the  same  principles 
on  which  all  its  political  eeonomy  is  based: 
maintenance  of  the  country's  sovereictnty 
over  the  wealth  of  its  sulisoil  and  scientific 
exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

President  Peron  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  climinatintt  Argentina's  depend¬ 
ence  on  foreign  sources  for  its  fuel  supply — - 
a  dependence  that  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  country  has  lieen  extracting 
only  40  percent  of  the  petroleum  required 
to  meet  its  normal  needs.  To  compensate 
for  the  60  percent  deficiency,  the  President 
stressed  the  need  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  resources  and  for  the 
more  extensive  use  of  natural  gas.  He 
also  suggested  the  large-scale  exploitation 
of  the  Rio  Turhio  coal  mines  as  another 
means  of  reducing  Argentina’s  reliance 
on  fuel  imports.  With  a  potential  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  exceeding  100  million 
tons  of  coal,  the  Rio  Turbio  mines  (located 
in  the  extreme  southwest  section  of  the 
Territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  Chilean 
frontier)  are  slated  to  play  an  important 
part  in  Argentine  national  economy.  It 
is  expected  that  the  yield  of  coal  from 
these  mines  will  reach  60,000  tons  a  year 
by  1951,  and  that  within  five  years  after 
that,  the  annual  production  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  300,000  tons — or  ten  percent 
of  total  coal  imports.  An  integral  phase 
of  the  mining  project  involves  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  to  transport  the 
coal  from  Rio  Turbio  to  the  Atlantic  port 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

\\’ith  special  reference  to  petroleum 
supply,  the  Government  is  going  ahead 
with  a  broad  program  that  entails  the 
systematic  surv-ey  and  exploration  of  pe¬ 
troleum  over  an  area  of  more  than  2,300 


square  miles.  It  is  reported  that  123  oil 
wells  will  l)c  added  to  the  186  already  in 
operation  in  this  area,  which  includes  the 
Argentine  Chaco,  the  Province  of  Men¬ 
doza,  and  the  Territories  of  Neuquen 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

As  part  of  the  President’s  plan  to  inten¬ 
sify  petroleum  production  under  State 
auspices,  Ypf  (the  Government  Petroleum 
Administration)  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Drilling  and  Exploration  Company  of 
Nevada  for  the  digging  of  40  exploratory 
wells,  ranging  in  depth  from  8,000  to 
12,000  feet.  Between  40  and  50  American 
engineers  and  technicians  are  being  sent 
to  Argentina  to  supervise  the  project, 
which  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$12,500,000  and  take  three  years  to  com¬ 
plete.  Exploration  will  e.xtend  from  the 
Bolivian  frontier  to  Tierra  del  Fuego;  the 
first  well  is  now  being  drilled  44  miles 
south  of  Mendoza. 

Another  contract  has  been  signed  by 
Ype  with  the  M.  \V.  Kellogg  Corporation 
for  the  building  of  three  oil  refineries  in 
La  Plata,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Lujan  del 
Cuyo,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
28,307,  9,412,  and  6,290  barrels  a  day 
respectively.  The  cost  of  the  La  Plata 
refinery  alone  is  estimated  at  over  $31 
million. 

Expenditures  for  both  of  the  above 
undertakings  will  come  out  of  the 
$105,500,000  that  the  Argentine  Central 
Bank  has  assigned  to  Ypf  for  construction, 
purchases,  and  expenses  as  provided  for 
under  the  Government’s  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  decree  that  allocates  this  money  stipu¬ 
lates  that  Ypf  is  entrusted  with  the 
acquisition  of  oil  tankers  and  other  vessels, 
the  construction  of  oil  pipelines,  power 
plants,  power  lines,  refineries,  workshops, 
storage  plants,  warehouses,  laboratories, 
and  any  other  equipment  that  may  be 
needed  to  carry  on  its  work. 

One  of  the  longest  pipe-lines  under  con- 
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struction  today  is  the  10  and  10*4-inch 
natural-gas  line  now  lx*ing  built  l)y  the 
Argentine  Government  gas  company.  Cov¬ 
ering  a  distance  of  1,100  miles  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
oil  fields  in  the  southern  Territory  of  Chu- 
but,  the  project  is  Ixing  supervised  and  car¬ 
ried  out  entirely  by  Argentine  personnel, 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  technicians. 

Not  only  is  this  the  first  extensive  natural 
gas  line  in  South  .\merica,  ljut  it  also 
promises  to  be  the  longest  pipe  line  of  any 
kind  on  that  continent.  Engineers  of  the 
Government  gas  company  are  constructing 
the  northern  section  of  the  line,  whereas  a 
local  contracting  firm  is  working  on  the 
southern  end. — ;J.  E.  P. 


Progress  in  Lower  California 

During  a  tour  of  inspection  of  extensive 
new  public  works — roads,  schools,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  hydroelectric  projects,  including 
the  $11,500,000  Sanalona  Dam  which  will 
water  the  valuable  farm  region  of  central 
Sinaloa,  and  other  construction — in  the 
northwestern  states,  President  Miguel 
Aleman  of  Mexico  drove  the  last  spike  of 
the  Sonora-Baja  California  railway  on 
April  7,  1948.  This  line  supplies  the  first 
rail  connection  wholly  within  Mexico  be¬ 
tween  the  peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  fore-runner  of  projects 
that  will  increase  greatly  the  economic 
importance  of  Baja  California.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  President 
Aleman  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Morelos 
Dam,  part  of  the  huge  Colorado  River 
project,  which  will  turn  the  desert  of 
northern  Baja  California  into  farmland, 
and  officially  opened  the  paved  highway 
between  Mexicali  and  San  Felipe,  a 
stretch  of  about  100  miles. 

San  Felipe,  at  present  a  sleepy  fishing 
village  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  the 
object  of  a  250,000,000-peso  project. 


jointly  financed  by  Mexican  and  United 
States  interests,  which  is  expected  to  make 
it  a  major  resort.  Harbor  installations  are 
being  made  in  expectation  of  busy  fishing 
seasons,  a  freezing  plant  for  fish  and  game 
products  is  being  built,  and  a  luxury  hotel 
is  planned. 


Bolivian  Council  of  Immigration 
and  Tourism 

Immigration  and  tourist  travel  are  to  Ije 
given  new  impetus  in  Bolivia  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Immigration  and  Tour¬ 
ism,  established  early  this  year. 

Falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Immigration  and  presided  over 
by  the  head  of  this  department,  the  Council 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Relations,  Pulrlic 
Works,  and  Agriculture  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Bolivian  hotel  industry,  various  tourist 
organizations,  and  the  National  Chamber 
of  Industry. 

The  Council's  chief  function  is  to  encour¬ 
age  and  facilitate  the  entrance  of  foreigners 
into  Bolivia,  either  as  tourists  or  as  immi¬ 
grants,  giving  careful  consideration  to  all 
requests  made  by  persons  who  wish  to  li\e 
in  the  country  permanently  and  go  into 
business  there.  Another  aim  is  to  strive 
for  the  decentralization  of  immigrants  by 
creating  immigration  colonies  in  the  more 
remote  and  less  crowded  regions  of  the 
country.  An  increase  in  tourist  travel  will 
also  be  sought  by  the  initiation  of  active 
publicity  campaigns  and  by  the  lifting  of 
unnecessary  restrictions. 

World  Bank  lends  Chile  $16  million 

On  March  25,  1948,  the  W'orld  Bank  ap¬ 
proved  its  first  loan  to  a  Latin  American 
country  with  the  granting  of  a  $16  million 
credit  to  the  republic  of  Chile. 
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This  sum  is  divided  into  two  separate 
parts — the  first  comprising  a  loan  of  S13,- 
500,000,  which  will  lie  used  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  hydroelectric  projects  in  Chile,  and 
the  second,  a  loan  of  $2,500,000,  which  has 
lx;en  assigned  to  the  Chilean  Development 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  The  $13,500,000 
loan,  to  lx;  amortized  over  a  period  of  20 
years  at  percent  interest,  will  finance 
the  construction  of  three  major  hydro¬ 
electric  plants,  producing  54,000,  16,000, 
and  10,800  kilowatts  respectively.  The 
smaller  loan  for  farm  machinery  purchases, 
which  is  for  6J2  years  at  2%  percent,  is 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  growth  of  Chile’s 
agricultural  production  by  reducing  its 
cost  and  by  opening  up  new  areas  of  land 
for  cultivation. 


Inter-American  Safety  Council 
grants  1947  aviation  awards 

Each  year,  the  Inter-American  Safety 
Council  in  New  York  City  grants  a  numlier 
of  awards  to  those  airlines  operating  in 
Latin  America  that  have  achiev’ed  out¬ 
standing  safety  records  in  their  operations. 
The  1947  awards  were  given  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  airlines,  which  operated  throughout 
the  year  without  a  single  accident  to  their 
passengers  or  crews: 


Pan  American  World  Airways  (Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Division) 

Pan  American-Grace  .Airways  (Panagra) 


Lineas  Aereas  del  Estado 
ZONDA 

Linhas  Aereas  Brasileiras 
.'\erovias  Brasil 
Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano 
Lineas  Aereas  Nacionales,  S.  .A. 
Expreso  Aereo  Interamericano 
Compania  Cubana  de  Aviacion 
Kim  (West  Indies  Division) 
Taca,  El  Salvador 


.Argentina 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Bolivia 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Cuba 
Curasao,  N.  W.  I. 
El  Salvador 


Compania  Guatemalteca  de  Aviacion  Guatemala 
Servicio  Aereo  de  Honduras  Honduras 

Taca  de  Honduras  Honduras 


.Aeronaves  de  Mexico  Mexico 

Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacion  Mexico 

Transportes  Aereos  Tampico  Mexico 

Taca  de  Nicaragua  Nicaragua 

Caribbean  .Atlantic  .Airlines  Puerto  Rico 

Compania  de  Aviacion  “Faucett”  Peru 

Compania  .Aeronautica  Uruguaya,  S.  .A.  L'ruguay 

Taca  de  Venezuela  A'enezuela 

.Aerovias  A’enezolanas,  S.  A.  A'enezuela 


.Among  the  airlines  listed  aljoxe,  the 
W  est  Indies  Division  of  Klm,  Lloyd 
.Aereo  Boliviano,  and  Transportes  .Aereos 
Tampico  received  special  aviation  awards 
for  their  superior  safety  records  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 


United  States-Mexican  history  on 
microfilm 

In  the  words  of  the  United  States  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  Walter  P.  Thurston, 
“another  significant  milestone  in  that 
constant  growth  of  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem  which  in  recent  years  has  marked 
Mexican-.American  relations”  was  reached 
on  .April  7,  1948,  when  Mr.  Thurston,  on 
behalf  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  .Archives  of  the  United  States, 
presented  to  the  Mexican  Government  a 
set  of  microfilms  of  documents  that  trace 
the  history  of  relations  between  the  two 
nations  up  to  1906.  These  documents 
include  correspondence  between  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  diplomatic  mission  in  Mexico,  from 
its  establishment  following  Mexico's  War 
of  Independence,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  correspondence  between  Mexi¬ 
can  diplomats  in  Washington  and  the 
United  .States  Government.  Many  of 
these  papers  have  nev  er  been  published. 

The  idea  of  such  a  gift,  so  valuable  to 
students  of  international  relations,  was 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  when  he  was  in 
Mexico  last  November  as  a  delegate  to  the 
UNESCO  Conference,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  Mexican  scholars. 
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At  the  ceremony  of  presentation,  which 
took  place  at  the  Mexican  Foreign  OHice, 
Mr.  Thurston  presented  the  microfilmed 
documents  to  Senor  Manuel  Tello,  Acting 
Secretary’  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Comparative  and  international  law 

The  third  session  of  the  Inter-American 
Academy  of  Comparatixe  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  took  place  in  Haltana,  Culta, 
March  1-20,  1948.  As  the  result  of  action 
taken  hy  the  Inter-.\merican  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Academy  was  founded  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1945,  under  the  sponsoi'ship  of  the 
Cuban  Goxernment.  The  second  session 
was  held  in  Feltruary  194"',  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Government 
and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.  The  third  session  took 
place  under  the  same  auspices. 

The  following  account  of  the  third  ses¬ 
sion  was  received  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

The  work  of  the  Academy  is  divided 
between  the  subjects  of  public  law  and 
private  law  in  the  fields  of  international 
law  and  comparative  law,  respectively. 
Regular  courses  are  provided  in  the  fore¬ 
noons  of  the  three-week  term,  and  round¬ 
table  discussions  take  place  in  the  after¬ 
noons.  The  following  courses  were  given 
in  the  mornings  of  the  recent  session: 

1.  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
(8  lectures  in  Spanish),  by  Mr.  Milo  A.  Borges, 
memljer  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

2.  Recognition  of  \ew  States  and  Governments 
(6  lectures  in  English,  followed  by  discussions  in 
Spanish),  by  Mr.  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  former 
member  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  service 
and  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Princeton 
University. 

3.  The  International  Responsibility  of  the  State 
(8  lectures  in  Spanish),  by  Dr.  Luis  Podesta  Costa, 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Buenos  .Vires. 

4.  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  (3  lec¬ 


tures  in  English),  Punishment  of  War  Criminals 
(2  lectures  in  English),  and  Sovereignty  over  Polar 
Areas  (1  lecture  in  English),  by  Mr.  George  .A 
Finch,  President  of  the  .Veademy  and  Counselor 
of  the  C.arnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

5.  Negotiable  Instruments  (6  lectures  in  Spanish), 
by  Dr.  Gregorio  del  Real,  Professor  of  Mercantile 
Law  at  the  Universiy  of  Habana. 

6.  Comparative  Research  and  the  Scientific  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Law  (7  lectures  in  English),  by  Mr.  James 
O.  Murdock),  Professor  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 

7.  International  Investments  (6  lectures  in  Spanish), 
by  Dr.  Eduardo  Salazar,  former  Professor  of 
International  Law,  University  of  Quito. 

The  round-table  debates  in  the  section  of 
public  law  were  concentrated  on  a  single 
subject,  namely,  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law,  particularly 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states.  These 
debates  were  conducted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson,  formerly 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague.  They  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  continuation  of  the  regional 
conferences  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  pro¬ 
fessors  held  in  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  part  of  the  planned  process  of 
formulating  legal  opinion  in  cooperation 
with  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  progressive  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  under  Article  1 3  of  the  Charter. 
Participants  in  the  round-table  debates 
were  prominent  memljers  of  the  Ijench 
and  bar  of  Cuba  as  well  as  the  professors 
and  students  taking  part  in  the  other  work 
of  the  Inter- American  Academy.  The 
discussions  under  Judge  Hudson’s  direc¬ 
tion  occupied  three  afternoons  of  the  week 
beginning  March  8. 

The  section  on  private  law'  discu.ssed  at 
round  tables  three  separate  subjects: 
first.  The  Basis  for  Common  Legislation  m 
Negotiable  Instruments,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Gregorio  del  Real,  who  gave  the 
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morning  courses  on  Xe^otialjle  Instru¬ 
ments;  secondly,  The  Basis  for  Uniform 
Legislation  as  to  the  Representation  of  Corpora¬ 
tions,  with  Dr.  Jose  E.  Gorrin  of  the 
Hal)ana  liar  as  the  discussion  leader;  and 
The  Basis  for  the  Unification  of  the  Rules 
regarding  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Each 
Country  to  Hear  Inheritance  Cases  of  Foreigners. 
The  leadine;  paper  on  this  sulyect  was 
presented  l>y  Dr.  Guillermo  de  Mantatju, 
Jud^e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba. 

Forty-four  students  registered  for  the 
courses,  and  all  but  five  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  assiduity  indicatins;  that  they  had 
complied  with  the  rules  requiring;  rei2;ular 
attendance  at  the  lectures  in  all  courses. 
Of  the  forty-four  registered  students,  nine 
were  from  the  United  States,  four  from 
.Ars;entina,  two  from  Mexico,  and  one 
each  from  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  and 
Guatemala.  The  remaining;  twenty-six 
were  from  Cuba.  Of  the  nine  students 
from  the  United  States,  eight  received 
scholarships  from  the  Endowment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  their  minimum  expenses  of 
transportation  to  Habana  and  return. 

Many  prominent  jurists  from  a  number 
of  countries  took  part  in  the  work  of  the 
.\cadcmy,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

I  In  addition  to  the  teaching  program  in 
Habana,  the  Academy  is  undertaking  a 
.  series  of  publications  which  will  make  its 
work  available  to  a  wider  circle  of  inter- 
s  ested  readers, 
h 

^  Technical  education  encouraged  in 
Venezuela 

le 

.\ccording  to  the  X'enezuelan  Minister 
of  Education,  Dr.  Luis  Beltran  Prieto  F., 
too  many  young  men  in  \’enezuela  these 
at  days  are  turning  to  law  and  medicine; 
ts:  not  enough  are  devoting  themselves  to 
on  industry  and  commerce  or  to  engineering 
lip  and  mechanical  trades.  As  a  consequence, 
ht  Venezuela  is  sufTering  from  a  critical 


shortage  of  trained  technicians,  necessary 
to  the  country’s  industrial  prog;ress  and  to 
economic  prosperity  in  general. 

An  effort  to  remedy  this  situation  is  now 
Iteing  made  by  a  special  commission  for  the 
de\  elopment  of  technical,  commercial,  and 
industrial  studies,  which  was  established 
by  Executive  decree  on  April  3,  1948. 
The  commission  is  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  its 
members  are  representatives  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Development  Corporation,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank  of  Venezuela,  the  Caracas 
Chamlx’r  of  Commerce,  the  Economic 
Council  of  Venezuela,  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  Council,  the  Federation  of  Cham- 
Ijers  of  C^ommerce  and  Production,  the 
Venezuelan  Federation  of  Teachers,  and 
several  other  organizations. 

As  indicated,  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  to  encourage  education  in 
technical  fields  and  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
terest  among  N'enezuelan  youth  in  enter¬ 
ing  these  fields  professionally.  Eight 
schools  for  training  mechanics  are  already 
functioning;  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  under  the  commission's  direc¬ 
tion,  efforts  will  lie  made  to  establish 
institutions  for  other  types  of  technical 
studies  and  to  offer  scholarships  to 
promising  students. 

United  States  orchestral  music  in 
South  America 

There  is  today  a  widespread  demand 
throughout  South  .America  to  hear,  study, 
and  perform  .American  orchestral  music. 
In  order  to  fulfill  this  demand,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  in  November  1947, 
established  three  musical  depositories  in 
South  .America,  which  contain  a  number 
of  orchestral  works  by  contemporary 
L'nited  States  composers.  Located  in  the 
Institute  Brasil-Estados  Unidos  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  Biblioteca  .Artigas-Wash- 
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ington  in  Montevideo,  and  the  Instituto 
Clhileno-Norteamericano  de  Cultura  in 
Santiago,  these  collections  include  con¬ 
ductors’  scores  and  instrumental  scores 
for  symphony  orchestras  of  85  players. 

American  folk  music,  music  for  band 
concerts,  \  ocal  scores,  and  chamber  music 
have  Iteen  available  to  Latin  American 
countries  for  some  time  through  the  Music 
Loan  Libraries  of  the  various  cultural 
centers.  L’ntil  the  establishment  of  the 
above-mentioned  depositories,  howexer, 
symphonic  works  were  obtainable  only 
by  renting  scores  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States.  This  in¬ 
volved  considerable  delay  and  the  risk 
of  loss  in  transit. 

South  American  symphony  orchestras 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  able  to  satisfy 
their  audiences  with  a  varied  repertoire 
of  modern  American  music,  which  is  read¬ 
ily  accessible  to  them  through  the  three 
depositories  mentioned.  The  collections 
established  in  these  cities  are  designed  to 
complement  each  other  and  are  therefore 
not  identical.  Any  of  the  compositions, 
however,  may  be  borrowed  for  scheduled 
performances,  both  by  orchestras  within 
the  cities  where  the  collections  are  located, 
and  by  those  in  neighlxiring  cities  and 
countries.  Patterned  after  the  L’nited 
States  Government's  orchestral  deposi¬ 
tories  in  Europe,  the  ones  in  South 
America  now  total  about  45  symphonic 
works,  representing  such  well-known 
American  composers  as  Samuel  Earlier, 
Aaron  Copland,  George  Gershwin, 
Howard  Hanson.  William  Schumann, 
Walter  Piston,  and  Randall  Thompson. 


Uruguay’s  new  literary  magazine 

A  new  literary  magazine,  Escritura,  has 
recently  been  published  in  Montevideo, 
LTuguay.  It  first  made  its  appiearance  in 
Octolier  1947,  and  plans  call  for  the  pub¬ 


lication  of  ten  issues  a  year.  The  purpose 
of  Escritura,  as  stated  on  the  title  page,  is  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  countrv's 
cultural  activities  in  general  and  encourage 
the  production  of  creative  writing  bv 
publishing  the  works  of  promising  new 
authors. 

Divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  first 
section  of  Escritura  includes  essays  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest,  while  the  second 
part  is  devoted  to  poetry  and  prose  and  to 
critical  reviews  and  articles  on  new  books, 
music,  the  theater,  motion  pictures,  and 
painting  and  sculpture.  Another  regular 
feature  of  the  magazine  is  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  world  peace.  Editors-in- 
chief  are  Julio  Bayce  and  Carlos  Maggi, 
with  various  other  assistant  editors  in 
charge  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
magazine. 

The  cover  of  the  first  issue  of  Escritura  is 
decorated  with  illustrations  from  Don 
Quixote,  in  honor  of  the  400th  anniversarv- 
of  the  birth  of  Cervantes.  Among  the 
literary  contributions  to  this  issue  are  an 
essay  on  the  influence  of  France  on  Uru¬ 
guayan  culture;  an  original  poem  by 
Fernando  Pereda  called  Corazon  del  Poema; 
an  article  on  new  Uruguayan  literature; 
and  excerpts  from  a  new  novel,  Don  Juan 
el  Z^rro,  by  Francisco  Espinola. 

In  the  music  section,  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  new  generation  of  United 
States  composers  and  another  one  on 
Biblical  subjects  in  Uruguayan  folk  music. 
The  theatrical  section  includes  a  dialogue 
from  one  scene  of  a  play  by  Carlos  Denis 
Molina,  entitled  The  Return  of  Ulysses,  and 
the  motion  picture  section  is  devoted  to 
critical  reviews  of  two  foreign  films.  There 
is  also  a  review  of  the  various  art  exhibit 
held  in  Montevideo  during  the  month  of 
Septemlier  1947  and  an  editorial  called 
The  Price  of  Peace,  by  Julio  Bayce. 

Judging  from  the  first  issue,  Escritura 
gives  promise  of  being  successful,  for  in 
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addition  to  its  varied  coverasre,  it  is  also 
an  attractive  publication — well-printed 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs 
and  vignettes. 

Fifth  International  Leprosy 
Congress 

Final  conclusions  reached  by  the  Fifth 
International  Leprosy  Congress,  held  in 
Haliana,  Cuba,  April  5-11,  were:  approval 
of  current  methods  used  in  the  treatment 
of  leprosy;  a  decision  to  intensify  epide¬ 
miological  studies;  no  change  to  be  made 
at  present  in  popular  terminology:  and 
acceptance  for  international  use  of  the 
Pan  American  classification  and  nomen¬ 
clature,  approved  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1947.  The  Si.xth  Congress  will  lie  held  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1953. 

Representatives  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  Spain,  and  Portugal  approved 
the  establishment  of  an  Ibero-.\merican 
College  of  Dermatology,  to  meet  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1949. 

Uruguay  establishes  housing 
finance  section 

Under  a  law  promulgated  on  December 
4, 1947,  a  housing  finance  section  has  been 
established  in  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Uruguay.  Authorized  to  act  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other  economic  and  financial 
divisions  of  the  Bank,  the  new  section  is 
intended  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  Uruguay’s 
critical  housing  problem  by  loaning 
money  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  of  living  quarters. 

The  housing  finance  section  also  has  the 
right  to  acquire  land  by  mutual  agreement 
or  by  e.xpropriation,  to  subdivide  it,  and 
to  build  dwellings  for  sale  or  for  rent. 
Dwellings  appraised  at  not  more  than 
$5,000  will  be  exempt  from  property- 
taxes  for  ten  years. 


The  administration  of  the  section  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  director  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
president  of  the  National  Low-Cost  Hous¬ 
ing  Institute  and  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic.  Both  these  agencies  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  large  part  of  the  present  housing 
program  in  Uruguay. 

Established  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,  the  housing  finance  section 
may  further  increase  its  resources  through 
the  investments  of  private  capital,  giving 
as  security  bonds  or  mortgages  on  prop¬ 
erty,  under  certain  restrictions.  Preference 
for  the  facilities  made  available  by  the 
housing  finance  section  is  given  to  the 
Bank’s  own  depositors. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  Argentine  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  $25  million  for  the  building  of  new 
subways  in  Buenos  .Aires  and  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  five  lines  already  in  operation. 

•  The  University  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  offering  its  first  course  in  journal¬ 
ism  during  the  current  academic  year. 
The  Brazilian  Press  .Association,  which  has 
long  urged  legislation  to  establish  such  a 
course,  expressed  its  satisfaction. 

•  Drilling  of  the  tunnel  for  a  pipeline  to 
bring  drinking  water  from  the  Lerma  River 
to  Mexico  City  was  scheduled  to  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  July  1948.  With  completion 
of  this  work,  construction  of  a  chlorination 
plant  to  serve  the  Tacuba  area  of  the 
Federal  District,  and  the  drilling  of  many 
artesian  wells  in  the  past  year,  the  seasonal 
water  shortage  that  has  long  plagued  the 
capital  is  expected  to  Ije  finally  conquered. 

•  Now  an  all-weather  road,  the  Nicaraguan 
section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
covers  a  distance  of  235  miles  from  the 
boundary  with  Costa  Rica  to  the  boundary 
with  Honduras. 
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•  A  bulletin  of  the  Dominican  Embassy 
reports  that  the  $1,000,000  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Aa[riculture,  under  construction 
on  a  former  experimental  farm  near  the 
city  of  San  Cristobal,  is  now  nearing 
completion.  Laboratory,  classroom,  libra¬ 
ry,  and  housing  facilities— built  in  the 
attractive  Spanish  colonial  style — are 
Ix-ing  provided  for  an  initial  enrollment 
of  240  students.  Four  courses  of  study 
will  lx“  given;  technical  and  professional 
courses,  courses  in  practical  farming, 
prevocational  trainine:  for  young  people, 
and  a  domestic  science  course  especially 
designed  for  the  farm  housewife. 

•  Prcxluction  of  cotton  in  Argentina  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1946-47  reached  a  total  of 
72,782  tons  of  filler  and  135,261  tons  of 
seed.  The  Chaco  territory  led  the  rest 
of  the  country  with  58,688  tons  of  filler 
and  100,495  tons  of  seed. 

•  The  reconverted  liner  Panama  will 
soon  re-enter  regular  passenger  service 
Ix'tween  New  York  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Both  the  Panama  and  a  sister  ship,  the 
Cristobal  (reconverted  earlier  this  year), 
served  as  Army  transports  during  World 
War  II.  A  third  liner,  the  Ancon,  resumed 
regular  service  last  year  after  reconversion 
from  a  Navy  command-communications 
ship.  Each  of  the  10,021 -ton  liners  has  a 
capacity  of  200  passengers.  All  three  are 
operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad,  an 
agency  of  the  Panamanian  Go\  ernment. 

•  The  area  of  orange  groves  in  Chile  in¬ 
creased  from  380  acres  in  1921  to  2,280 
acres  in  1945,  while  the  number  of  trees 
rose  from  42,400  to  218,000.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  are  in  the  central 
provinces  of  O’Higgins  and  Santiago. 
The  most  popular  variety  of  orange  is 
Washington,  followed  by!  hompson.  Late 
Valencias  are  also  grown,  as  well  as  many 


of  the  C^hilean  type.  The  latest  figure  for  • 
the  crop  is  80,000,000  oranges  in  1944, 
but  since  many  young  trees  have  since 
come  into  bearing  the  present  yield  is 
undoubtedly  higher.  ] 

•  On  April  30.  1948,  representatives  of  j 
the  six  countries  liordering  on  the  .Amazon  | 
Basin—  /?o/ii7a,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  1 
Peru,  and  Venezuela — and  of  France,  Britain,  j 
and  the  Netherlands,  which  control  the  I 
Guianas.  met  in  Iquitos,  Peru,  to  consider  I 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  co-  | 
operate  in  promoting  the  scientific  inves-  | 
tigation  of  the  region.  The  United  States  j 
was  also  represented.  The  Conference  J 
was  called  by  the  Director  General  of  j 
UNESCO  and  by  the  Governments  of  Peru  | 
and  Brazil.  The  Conference  resulted  in  the  | 
signing  on  May  10  of  an  agreement  pro-  | 
viding  for  the  creation  of  the  International  ^ 
Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon.  Under  2 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  an  interim  ^ 
committee  is  to  be  appointed  immedi-  ^ 
ately  to  Itegin  research  work  in  the  Basin,  | 
and  the  Institute  is  to  continue  this  work 
after  the  agreement  has  been  ratified  by  a  + 
majority  of  the  countries. 

•  The  third  ^\•eek  of  March  was  Health  ^ 
Week  for  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  with  a  ' 
convention  of  the  United  States-Mexico  ’ 
Border  Public  Health  Association  opening  ^ 
on  March  17.  This  a.ssociation,  which' 
was  founded  se\’eral  years  ago  with  the  - 
assistance  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  • 
Bureau,  acts  as  a  coordinating  agency  for 
local  health  bureaus  in  towns  on  both ' 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  helping  in  this 
way  to  check  the  spread  of  disease  and  to 
facilitate  joint  action  on  all  health  prob¬ 
lems  along  the  border.  Much  interest  in 
the  convention  was  shown  by  the  general 
public,  and  the  opening  session  was  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  2,000  persons. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  English  edition,  $1.50;  Spanish 
edition,  SI. 00;  Portuguese  edition,  SI. 00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935,  25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 10  cents 

American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 10  cents  each 

Argentina — Brazil — Chile — Colombia — Costa  Rica — Dominican  Republic — El  Salvador — Haiti  — 
Honduras  — Mexico — Nicaragua  — Panama  — Peru — Venezuela — Asuncion  —  BogotA  —  Caracas  — 
Habana  —  La  Paz — Lima  —  Managua  —  -Mexico  City — Montevideo — Panama  City — Rio  de  Janeiro 
San  Jose — Santiago,  C.hile — Tegucigalpa.  (Others  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 10  cents  each 
Cacao — Coffee — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — ^Tagua — Tin — Tonka  Bean — Yerba  Mate 

Series  for  Young  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Jose  de  San  Martin — The  Araucanians — Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  dc  Vaca’s  Great  Journey — Five  Birds 
of  Latin  America—  Simon  Bolivar — The  Aztec  People— Hernin  Cort6s — The  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau — Jose  Gei  vasio  Artigas — The  Amazon  River — Colonial  Cities  of  Spanish  America — Transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  Other  Americas — Jos6  Marti — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — The  Pan  American 
Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Panama  Canal — The  Incas — The  Pan  American  Union 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  U.  S.,  $0.20;  14  Traditional  Spanbh  Songs 
from  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas,  $0.25;  Carlos 
Chavez:  Catalog  of  His  Works,  $0.50;  Selected  References  in  English  on  Latin  American  Music,  $0.10: 
El  Elstado  Presente  dc  la  Mtisica  en  Mexico,  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Mexico,  by  Otto  Mayer- 

Serra,  $0.50 

Commercial  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Foreign  Trade  Series — $1.50  for  twelve  numbers 

Surveys  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Latin  American  nations,  presented  in  detailed  statistical  tables 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  record  of  cultural  events  in  the  Americas  (mimeographed) 

Contemporary  Artists  of  Latin  Americ.x  (illustrated) — 50  cents  a  copy 
Mario  Carreno — Diego  Rivera — Pettoruti 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 
A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

Motion  Pictures 

Catalog  describing  the  motion  pictures  for  sale  by  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be  sent  on  request. 


A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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